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AFI'KK  KOREA 


Throughout  the  protracted  cease-fire  negotiations 
in  Korea  the  world  has  looked,  sometimes  with  hope, 
and  at  other  times  with  anxiety,  for  a  successful  out¬ 
come.  Both  sides  have  made  genuine  concessions  to  the 
other,  and  both  at  times  have  been  infuriatingly  intransi¬ 
gent,  but  now  at  last  an  overall  peace  in  the  Korean 
peninsula  is  within  grasp. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  behaviour  of  the  west  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  b^n  tempered  by  the  Korean  conflict  that, 
following  a  truce,  a  complete  reassessment  of  where  the 
west  stands  in  Asia  must  inevitably  take  place.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  orient  and  the  Occident  must  be  re¬ 
viewed.  with  a  general  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  Far  EtTst 
on  a  peaceful  basis  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  make  such  a  review  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
significant  fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  in  Asia  the 
west  has  consistently  placed  itself  into  positions  from  wihch 
it  has  not  been  able  to  retract  without  loss  of  prestige  among 
Asians. 


The  western  concept  of  democracy,  which  has  only 
been  able  to  impress  itself  on  Asia  through  the  medium  of 
colonialism,  has  ever  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  with 
nascent  nationalism,  and  the  time  has  surely  come  not  only 
to  give  cognizance  to  Asian  desires,  but  to  work  out  how 
best  the  western  world  can  help  Asia  to  attain  them  without 
trying  to  impose  alien  ideologies  where  they  have  no  {dace. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  capture  the  lasting  friendship  of 
the  East — so  essential  to  world  peace. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  west,  since  it  will  mean 
recognizing  some  harsh  facts.  The  most  important,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  is  that  Communist  China  will,  in  the  future,  play 
a  big  part  in  Asian  affairs.  Subject  peoples  and  land 
starved  peasants  in  Asia  do  not  regard  China  as  a  totali¬ 
tarian  menace  whose  doctrines  must  be  frustrated  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  the  sooner  the  west  thoroughly 
understands  the  Asian’s  reaction  to  the  Chinese  revolution, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  give  him  genuine  help.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  admit  China  to  the  Security  Council,  for 
no  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Pacific  area  will  be  possible 
until  China  can  take  a  full  and  active  part  in  world  councils. 

Another  factor  which  should  have  by  now  become 
clear,  is  that  force  of  arms  has  proved  no  effective  deterrent 
to  nationalist  aspirations.  France,  for  instance,  has  created 
a  situation  in  Indo-China  for  which  the  only  solution  now 


is  the  recognition  that  the  Viet  Minh'.  in  spite  of  its  Com¬ 
munist  domination,  appeals  to  those  elements  in  Indo- 
China  who  want  complete  independence  more  than 
French  colonialism.  When  the  King  of  Cambodia  was  in 
America  in  AjM’il  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  a 
growing  tendency  in  his  country  to  accept  the  Viet  Minh 
rather  than  die  for  the  French.  In  Laos.  too.  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Viet  Minh  were  warmly  welcomed  during 
their  advance  in  April.  A  negotiated  peace  in  Indo-China 
is  long  overdue. 

A  genuine  Japanese  peace  treaty  must  be  negotiated, 
with  China  and  India  as  signatories;  corrupt  and  fraudulent 
regimes  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  nestle  securely  under 
the  wing  of  the  west:  Asians  must  be  allowed  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  wishes  through  their  own  political  institutions, 
however  unpalatable  they  may  be  to  the  west;  and  finally, 
statesmen  from  Asian  nations  must  be  listened  to  with 
sympathy  and  without  suspicion.  Altogether,  after  peace 
in  Korea,  the  west  will  have  to  show  a  change  of  heart 
towards  Asia  as  significant  as  that  from  Moscow  towards 
the  west. 

THE  C'ORRO  A  WEALTH 
PRIME  MlNlMTERi^’  MEETlAAi 

While  no  tangible  decisions  were  made  at  the  meeting 
in  London  of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  great  importance  that  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Asian  Commonwealth  countries  in  particular  could 
explain  to  their  colleagues  their  attitude  towards  important 
political  and  economic  problems,  as  well  as  towards  the 
proposed  Four  Power  Conference.  The  value  of  these  talks 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Nehru  lies  in  a  frank  and  informal 
exchange  and  explanation  of  views,  the  meetings  being 
Iriendly  in  spite  of  differences. 

In  connection  with  the  different  approaches  by  the 
Western  countries  generally  and  those  of  Asian  countries 
themselves  towards  the  problems  of  Asia.  Mr.  Nehru  righdy 
stressed  that  this  difference  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  geo¬ 
graphy.  The  attitude  of  East  and  West  towards  China  is 
perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of  this  divergence  in 
outlook,  for  whereas  the  average  European  may  have  some 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  changes  in  Asia,  he  has  not 
the  “  emotional  awareness  ”  specified  by  Mr.  Nehru  of 
the  sentiments  underlying  the  upheavals  which  are  taking 
place  in  the  East. 

The  conference  also  brought  together  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  India  and  Pakistan  for  informal  talks  on  those  issues 
which  concern  the  two  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  talks  will  be  continued  after  the  return  of  the  tw.) 
Prime  Ministers  to  their  own  countries,  and  that  a  gradual 
lessening  of  the  present  tension  and  an  ultimate  settlement 
of  disputes  will  be  achieved. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 


By  Harold 


Despite  our  belief  here  in  the  Commons  that  a  truce 
is  near  in  Korea  we  are  all  aware  of  the  complex 
social  and  political  problems  that  face  that  war-torn 
country.  The  problem  of  the  unity  of  Korea  is  not  less, 
but  more  difficult  now  than  it  was  on  the  day  that  war  broke 
out.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  is  interested  in  finding  a 
formula  by  which  the  world  can  win  time  to  heal  the  ulcers 
of  hatred.  Many  of  us  believe  too  that  we  can  discern  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  in  Sir  Winston’s  references  to  our  need  for 
trade.  The  “  Cold  War  ”  in  Europe  and  the  “  Hot  War  ” 
in  Asia  have  acted  as  a  catalyst  upon  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  economies.  What  then  happens  to  our  economies 
when  we  have  peace  in  Korea  and  a  melting  in  the  cold 
war?  This  is  a  problem  that  you  may  hear  discussed  in 
the  Lobbies  any  day.  Must  we  admit  that  a  slump  is  bound 
to  follow  a  slowing  down  in  the  tempo  of  arms  production? 
The  Prime  Minister  when  asked  in  the  House  whether  he 
would  present  a  White  Paper  outlining  a  policy  to  meet  the 
possible  repercussions  of  a  drop  in  arms  expenditure,  said 
he  believed  that  the  economic  policies  of  the  Government 
had  been  fully  debated  in  the  Budget.  He  added  that  actual 
defence  expenditure,  including  production  expenditure,  had 
not  been  reduced.  “  The  estimate  for  production  and  re¬ 
search  in  1953-54  is  745  million  pounds  against  652  million 
pounds  in  1952-53.”  None  of  this  seems  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  events  are  tumbling  upon  us  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  Are  we  grasping  firmly  or  quickly  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  constructive,  as  opposed  to  a  defensive, 
diplomacy? 

Those  of  us  here  in  Parliament  who  want  to  give  the 
best  possible  interpretation  to  the  meagre  communique 
issued  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Premiers 
believe  that  Britain’s  Prime  Minister  did  his  best  to 
strengthen  his  hand  at  the  forthcoming  Bermuda  Confer¬ 
ence.  Undoubtedly,  Nehru  has  played  a  dominant  part  in 
bringing  home  to  the  Commonwealth  Conference  the 
realities  of  the  New  China. 

So  Britain’s  policy  of  recognising  the  real  Government 
of  China  will  be  powerfully  supported  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  at  this  ritual  Conference.  This  may  then  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  more  promising  policy  towards 
China. 


Davies  M.P, 


Conference  in  Rangoon,  with  reference  to  the  presence  d 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Burma,  the  discussions 
at  Bangkok  are  going  satisfactorily  and  the  Under  Seci^ 
tary  therefore  hoped  for  an  early  settlement  on  a  scheme  foi 
evacuation. 
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Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Attlee  asked  our  Amerlcat 
friends  to  realise  that  we  have  as  vital  an  interest  as  anybody 
in  the  settlement  of  the  China  affair.  It  was  then  too  that 
he  declared  when  dealing  with  the  French  Indo-China  posi¬ 
tion  that  Colonialism  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Asia.  AH 
this  indicates  that  more  and  more  Britain  is  speaking  up, 
and  from  my  information  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  1  am  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  liberal  minded  Americans  do  not 
resent  this.  Is  it  too  much  to  claim  that  Britain  is  thus  help¬ 
ing  all  that  is  best  in  America  in  the  battle  against 
McCarthyism?  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  the  possibility 
of  a  four-Power  Conference  seems  to  be  more  than  ever 
remote.  The  views  of  the  American  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  perhaps  have  never  been  so  widely  divergent,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  feeling  that  Russia  might  be  prepared 
to  make  even  a  few  minor  concessions  does  not  find  support 
in  Washington. 

At  last  we  seem  to  be  doing  something  in  the  Commons 
to  replace  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  our  policy  in  relation 
to  the  national  revolutions  that  are  taking  place  in  the  Far 
East.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is.  as  I  write,  that  peace  has 
not  yet  been  won  in  Asia.  Britain  must  take  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge  by  trying  to  get  the  cooperation  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  rebuilding  a  unified  Korea. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  was  told  by  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  that,  following  the  Four  Power 
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ASIA  IIN  WASHINGTON 


By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


Americans  have  drawn  their  first  major  dividend 
from  the  election  of  President  Eisenhower  as  the  first 
Republican  to  occupy  the  White  House  in  twenty 
years.  The  effect  of  power  and  responsibility  is  beginning 
to  be  apparent  in  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress.  If 
President  Truman  had  still  been  in  office,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  opposition  of  South  Korean  Prime  Minister 
Syngman  Rhee  to  the  negotiation  of  a  truce  in  Korea  would 
have  had  loud  and  vehement  Republican  support. 

As  it  is,  even  Senator  Knowland  of  California  (known 
as  “  the  Senator  from  Formosa  ”  because  of  his  staunch 
espousal  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  cause)  has  urged  Rhee  to 
accept  the  truce,  with  the  American  military  guarantees 
that  accompany  it.  Indeed,  the  only  encouragement  for 
Rhee’s  recalcitrance  has  come  from  Senator  Patrick 
McCarran.  on  the  far  right  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Republican  acquiescence  in  the  truce  came  as 
something  of  a  surprise,  after  Republicans  in  (Congress  had 
almost  succeeded  in  making  any  United  States  financial 
support  to  the  United  Nations  conditional  upon  its  denying 
admittance  to  Communist  China.  Only  a  vigorous  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  President  persuaded  Congress  to  back  down 
in  this  matter,  and  he  had  to  pledge  his  resistance  to  a  UN 
scat  for  the  Peking  government. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  effect  on  the  course  of 
the  Administration  the  illness  and  temporary  retirement 
from  activity  of  Senator  Taft  will  have.  In  an  address 
recently  read  for  him  while  he  was  in  hospital.  Taft 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  unreconstructed  isolationism. 
His  plea  that  the  United  States  “go  it  alone.’’  without 
regard  to  the  United  Nations,  was  so  directly  contrary  to 
White  House  policy  that  the  President,  in  spite  of  his  re¬ 
spect  and  friendship  for  Taft,  had  to  repudiate  it  in  the  most 
explicit  terms.  With  Taft  off  the  political  stage,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  internationally-minded  elements  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  (which  had  most  to  do  with  Eisenhower  winning 
the  Presidential  nomination^  may  once  again  exert  effective 
influence. 

The  President’s  own  popularity  remains  tremendous, 
and  is  likely  further  to  be  increas^  by  a  cease-fire  in 
Korea.  His  promise  to  go  to  Korea  (and  the  further  implied 
promise  that  he  would  “  bring  the  boys  home  ’’)  had  much 
to  do  with  winning  him  last  November’s  election.  Now 
that  he  can  say  that  he  lived  up  to  his  word,  he  will  draw 
even  greater  support. 

The  traditional  Republican  interest  in  Asia  has  been 
demonstrated  once  again  in  the  trip  of  Secretary  erf  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  and  Mutual  Security  Administrator 


Harold  Stassen  to  the  Middle  East  and  India.  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  announced  objectives  of  the  new  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  Arab  nations  while 
being  just  as  friendly  as  President  Truman  to  Israel — some¬ 
thing  easy  to  achieve  on  paper  but  very  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  practice.  It  is  fair  to  note,  however,  that  this  line 
is  in  accord  with  current  trends  of  public  opinion.  Many 
Americans  now  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  United 
States  has  been  excessively  partial  to  Israel,  and  are  ready 
to  support  what  they  consider  impartiality.  Oil  plays  a 
part  in  this  shift — but  so  also  does  the  more  effective  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Arab  case  by  Arab-Americans  and  other 
American  friends  of  the  Moslem  world. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  (under  Eisenhower 
just  as  under  Truman)  regards  India  as  the  key  to  demo¬ 
cratic  progress  in  Asia.  The  great  programme  of  com¬ 
munity  development  which  Chester  Bowles  helped  India  to 
begin  last  year  will,  according  to  Administration  plans,  be 
aided  just  as  much  in  the  future.  The  new  Ambassador, 
career  diplomat  George  Allen,  is  seeking  to  build  upon  the 
foundations  of  friendship  which  Bowles  so  well  laid. 

In  the  midst  of  these  greater  developments,  it  may 
still  be  worth  noting  that  the  capital  city  of  Washington  has 
taken  one  further  step  in  justifying  its  claim  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  democratic  world.  Until  recently,  very  few 
restaurants  here  would  admit  Negroes  (or,  for  that  matter. 
Asian  visitors  dark  enough  to  be  mistaken  for  Negroes). 
Under  the  pressure  of  enlightened  Washingtonians,  these 
bars  were  gradually  being  forced  down.  But  now  they  have 
been  swept  entirely  away,  and  in  a  most  surprising  fashion. 
A  law  passed  eighty  years  ago,  and  forgotten  for  genera¬ 
tions.  has  been  declar^  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  still  in 
full  effect. 

The  law.  passed  in  1873  (eight  years  after  the  Civil 
War),  forbade  any  Washington  restaurants  to  discriminate 
against  clients  on  the  basis  of  race  or  colour.  In  those 
days,  only  a  few  years  after  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
abolished,  the  crusading  spirit  of  the  Civil  War  was  still 
very  strong.  Gradually,  however.  Washington  succumbed 
to  the  Southern  attitudes  which  prevailed  in  the  states  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  and  when  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1933,  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Negroes  was  as  severe  as  it  was  then  in 
most  Southern  cities. 

The  State  Department  will  breathe  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  being  now  free  of  the  danger  of  incidents  embarrass¬ 
ing  to  its  foreign  guests.  And  people  generally  will  feel 
that  Washington  is  both  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  a 
better  place  to  visit. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 

IndoDMia 

The  Government  of  Indonesia,  which 
has  recently  been  passing  through  stormy 
times,  fell  last  month  after  a  dispute  over 
agrarian  reform  in  northern  Sumatra. 
The  Government  was  a  coalition  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Masjumi,  the  two 
main  political  parties.  The  land  distri¬ 
bution  issue,  submitted  by  the  farmers’ 
union  and  other  parties,  considered  to  be 
too  left  wing  by  the  Masjumi,  was  in  effect 
a  motion  of  no  confidence  in  the  policy  of 
Dr.  Rum,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
member  of  the  Masjumi.  President 
Sukarno  asked  Dr.  Wilopo,  the  Prime 
Minister,  to  carry  on  ir,  his  post  until  a 
new  Government  was  formed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Nationalists  that 
although  a  coalition  Government  would 
perhaps  be  more  popular,  the  formation 
of  it  is  so  beset  with  difficulties,  and  it 
would  take  such  a  great  deal  of  time,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  form  one  with  a 
Parliamentary  majority.  The  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Nationalists  has  said  that  they 
envisaged  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
caretaker  Government,  with  power  to  make 
decisions  and  act  on  them.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  Government  should  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  would  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  in  Parliament. 

Indo-China 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Fitnch,  the 
King  of  Cambodia  last  month  went  into 
voluntary  exile  across  the  border  into 
Siam.  In  an  immediate  announcement  he 
said  that  his  departure  was  a  protest 
against  the  French  attitude  towards  com¬ 
plete  Cambodian  independence.  He 
stated  that  “  an  ever  increasing  number  ” 
of  his  countrymen  wished  to  revolt 
against  the  French,  but  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  peaceful  methods,  he  had  left  the 
country  in  order  to  obtain  independence 
without  compromising  fraternal  relations 
with  France.  He  also  said  that  he  hoped 
to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  if  not,  the  Cambodian  people 
must  be  “  prepared  to  fight  and  die  for 
total  independence.” 

Such  a  move  by  the  king  seems  to  re¬ 


flect  a  greater  move  towards  national 
independence  in  Cambodia  than  was  sus¬ 
pected.  The  situation  bodes  ill  for  the 
French  political  and  military  situation  in 
Indo-China  as  a  whole. 

Burma 

Following  on  the  Government's  de¬ 
cision  in  March  to  refuse  further  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  in  protest  against  the  presence  of 
Chinese  Kuomintang  troops  on  Burmese 
soil,  the  agreement  came  to  an  end  on 
June  30.  The  United  States  promptly  cut 
off  $12  million  already  allotted  to  Burma 
under  the  technical  aid  programme. 

Philippine* 

The  campaign  for  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  take  place  this  coming 

November,  is  already  under  way,  Presi¬ 
dent  Quirino  having  been  nominated  as 
the  Liberal  Party  candidate.  His  nomina¬ 
tion  caused  a  split  within  the  Liberal 
Party.  General  Romulo,  a  nominee  for 
the  candidature,  objected  to  the  non-use 
of  a  secret  ballot,  and  walked  out  of  the 
party  convention  followed  by  his  sup¬ 
porters.  Earlier,  Fernando  Lopez,  the 
Vice-President,  had  resigned  his  post  in 
the  Government,  and  at  the  convention 
openly  supported  General  Romulo.  Mr. 
Magsaysay,  a  former  Secretary  of  Defence 
in  the  Liberal  Government,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  wooed  by  the  Nationalist  Party 
and  has  joined  them  to  become  their  Pre¬ 
sidential  candidate. 

China 

Further  evidence  of  the  importance 
China  attaches  to  education  was  provided 
by  Chang  Hsi-jo,  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  told  a  national  conference  on 
education  held  last  month  in  Peking  that 
an  all-out  effort  was  being  made  to  im¬ 
prove  elementary  education,  especially  m 
industrial  areas.  He  linked  education 
with  industrialisation  and  stressed  the 
necessity  of  trained  personnel  for  long 
term  national  construction.  Teachers  were 
still  a  problem,  but  more  training  schools 
and  refresher  courses  were  promised  by 
the  Minister.  His  statement  that  school 
curricula  would  be  revised  and  text  books 
more  suited  to  present  needs  would  be 
provided,  revealed  that  the  current  trend 
in  Chinese  education  was  to  disseminate 


only  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  tht 
People’s  Government  considered  suitable 

Li  Chao-jan,  chairman  of  the  props, 
ganda  Department  of  the  North-^ 
China  Bureau,  also  said  in  May  that  no« 
the  country  had  entered  an  era  of 
planned  economic  construction  it  wai 
vital  that  all  Chinese  Communist  Part; 
cadres  study  the  theory  behind  the  Soviet 
Union’s  economic  construction  of 
Socialism. 

Formosa 

Many  voices  are  being  raised  among  the 
Nationalists  calling  for  a  counter-attad 
on  the  mainland  of  China  inunediatel;. 
The  newspaper  Hsin  Sheng  Pao  last  month 
said  that  as  the  Communists  were  buildini 
up  their  military  preparations  and 
eliminating  anti-Communists,  the  time 
was  now  ripe  for  the  Nationalists  to 
attack.  The  paper  stated  that  all  the 
people  of  China  were  longing  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Kuomintang.  Chen  Cheng 
the  Prime  Minister,  told  the  Plannini 
Board  of  the  Executive  Yuan  that  the 
political  programme  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  would  give  consideration  to  the 
desires  of  those  Chinese  now  under  Com¬ 
munist  control. 

Japan 

The  Government  is  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Korean  truce  talks  with  i 
view  to  re-opening  trade  with  China  im¬ 
mediately  such  a  move  is  practicable.  The 
Foreign  Ministry  consider  that  the  signing 
of  a  truce  will  automatically  nullify  the 
United  Nations  resolution  on  trade  with 
China.  The  Government  would  wish  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  about  the 
restrictions  on  trade,  not  only  with  Chiru, 
but  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan  reckons 
she  can  find  a  good  market  in  China  for 
chemical  fertiliser  and  iron  and  sted 
products. 
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Pakistan  ' 

The  Minister  of  Law  and  Parliamentarv 
Affairs  said  in  Lahore  last  month  that  the  ^ 
Government  is  working  on  an  agreed  con-  I 
stitution  and  that  Pakistan  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  would  be  declared  a  sovereign  re 
public.  He  emphasised  that  he  was 
voicing  a  purely  private  opinion.  He  also 
said  that  the  Government  had  a  duty  to 
the  public  in  framing  a  constitution  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


A 


More  Precious  Than  Jade 

MAN  of  Sung  offered  to  Tzu  Han  a  piece  of  jade  which  he  had  just  dug  up. 
Tzu  Han: — 


He  said  to 


“  I  have  read  in  the  Book  of  Rites  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  sa’ges  have  compared  the 
shine  and  the  polish  of  jade  to  the  virtue  of  mankind;  its  compactness  and  its  hardness  to  intelli¬ 
gence;  its  sharp  comers,  which  nevertheless  do  not  cut,  to  justice;  the  clear  pure  note  so  long 
sustained,  which  it  gives,  to  music  and  to  ceremonial;  its  iridescent  shine  to  the  heavens  and  its 
substance  to  the  earth.  Thus  have  I  come  to  understand  how  the  wise  man  appreciates  jade!  This 
precious  stone  then  shall  be  yours,  for  you  will  appreciate  it  so  much  the  more;  I  am  but  an 
ignorant  fellow.” 

“  You  hold  it  as  precious,”  replied  Tzu  Han.  “  As  for  me.  I  hold  still  more  precious  my  deter- 
oiination  not  to  deprive  you  of  a  property  which  you  have  found  and  which  is  yours  by  right.” 

An  old  Chinese  parable,  translated  by  Pham  Van  Ky. 
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SHOULD  ASIANS  FIGHT  ASIANS  ? 

by  C.  P.  FitzGerald*  (Canberra) 


The  slogan  “  Let  Asians  fight  Asians  ”  has  great 
appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the  West  who  see  their  man¬ 
power  and  their  resources  consumed  in  one  or  other  of 
the  wars  of  containment  against  Communism  in  Asia.  If 
the  Korean  front  could  be  left  to  Koreans,  the  Indo-Chinese 
War  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Associated  States,  and  above  all. 
if  the  Chinese  Nationalists  could  regain  control  of  China 
itself,  the  West  could  almost  forget  about  Asia  and  devote 
its  ample  means  to  the  defence  of  Europe.  There  are. 
however,  certain  implications  of  the  policy  of  using  Asians 
to  fight  Asians  which  should  give  us  pause.  Firstly,  for 
what  aims  are  we  expecting  the  Asians  to  fight?  Are  these 
aims  their  own.  or  are  they  ends  which  merely  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  West?  Secondly,  in  the  fight  which  we 
invite  the  Asians  to  undertake,  do  we  expect  them  to  win 
an  outright  victory,  or  merely  to  serve  as  front  line  troops  in 
a  long  inconclusive  struggle? 

The  Asians  will  of  course  want  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  questions,  for  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  using  a  large 
mercenary  or  colonial  army,  but  of  obtaining  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  peoples  strongly  imbued  with  nationalism. 

There  is  another  consideration:  all  the  wars  in  which 
we  are  expecting  the  Asians  to  fight  are  either  actually  or 
potentially  wars  against  China.  The  Asians  who  are  to  do 
the  fighting  will  in  practice  become  the  enemies  of  China, 
and  it  is  China  that  they  must  defeat  if  their  fight  is  to  be 
victorious.  Since  all  the  Asians  who  are  going  to  fight 
Asians  are  in  practice  going  to  fight  China,  all  the  wars  in 
the  Far  East  will  tend  to  merge  under  these  conditions  and 
become  one  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  prospect  is 
really  to  the  advantage  of  the  West. 

If  we  answer  the  first  question  by  saying  that  the  aims 
of  all  non-Communist  peoples  are  everywhere  identical,  and 
that  therefore  in  fighting  Communism  in  Asia  (i.e.  in  fight¬ 
ing  China),  the  Asians  are  serving  their  own  purposes  as 
well  as  ours,  they  will  ask  us  the  second  question:  do  we 
expect  them  to  be  victorious?  Unless  we  do.  our  answer  to 
the’  first  has  been  untrue.  If  we  are  really  only  hoping 
that  the  Asian  fight  against  China  will  persuade  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peking  to  conclude  an  armistice  in  Korea  on  terms 
agreeable  to  us,  so  that  the  bulk  of  UN  forces  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  that  country,  then  we  cannot  honestly  claim 
that  our  purposes  and  those  of  the  anti-Communist  Asians 
are  the  same.  For  to  them  war  without  victory  is  clearly 
senseless. 

The  government  of  South  Korea  has  made  it  plain  that 
an  armistice  on  the  lines  under  discussion  at  Panmunjom 
is  unacceptable  to  them,  and  they  have  vehemently  repu¬ 
diated  the  terms  offered  by  the  UN.  If  the  South  Korean 
forces  are  to  take  over  the  front  line,  can  it  be  supposed 

*  Reader  in  Oriental  Studies,  Australian  National  University,  and 
author  of  Revolution  in  China. 


that  they  would  observe  the  armistice  which  the  UN  is 
anxious  to  coiKlude?  The  Nationalist  Chinese  have  shown 
no  enthusiasm  for  suggestions  that  they  should  send  forces 
to  Korea;  their  war  is  to  be  a  re-invasion  of  the  mainland 
of  China;  only  victory  in  the  campaign  which  would  open 
with  such  a  landing  has  any  sense  as  an  objective.  If  they 
are  merely  to  be  used  to  make  rmds  and  draw  off  pressure 
from  the  Korean  front  they  will  be  serving  a  Western  in¬ 
terest,  not  their  own.  The  Indo-Chinese,  whether  Viet  Nam 
or  Cambodian,  are  well  aware  that  the  Viet  Minh  move¬ 
ment  has  not  so  far  suffered  defeat,  and  that  if  at  any 
future  time  it  appeared  to  be  threatened  with  collapse, 

Chinese  intervention  on  the  Korean  pattern  could  be  relied 
upon.  If  the  peoples  of  the  Associated  States  are  asked  to 
take  over  France’s  burden  in  Indo-China  they  are  being 
asked  either  to  continue,  without  prospect  of  ultimate  vic¬ 
tory,  the  present  conflict,  or  to  attract  upon  themselves  the 
formidable  power  of  China.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
will  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  a  programme  of  unlimited 
self-sacrifice. 

Yet  it  is  not  really  possible  to  subscribe  to  the  belief 
that  on  all  these  three  fronts  the  forces  opposed  to  China 
will  be  victorious.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
South  Koreans  would  at  any  time  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  the  United  Nations  failed  to  achieve.  The  United 
Nations  in  the  confined  space  of  Korea  have  succeeded  in 
holding  the  Chinese  Communist  armies,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  defeat  them  or  to  drive  them  out  of  the  penin-  I 

sula.  Nor  can  most  observers  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  in  Formosa  are  so  much  more 
formidable  than  the  Chinese  Communist  forces  now  fighting 
in  Korea.  Yet  unless  the  Nationalists,  after  performing  the 
difficult  feat  of  crossing  the  sea  and  landing  on  a  hostile 
shore, ^  can  then  defeat  the  main  strength  of  the  Chinese 
armies  in  open  battle  on  an  ever-expanding  front,  their 
invasion  will  fail. 

Hopes  are  sometimes  placed  on  large  scale  defections 
from  the  Communist  armies,  who,  it  is  alleged,  would  join 
the  Nationalists  when  they  landed.  On  the  other  side,  it 
has  often  been  said  that  the  Nationalist  forces  would  on 
landing  hasten  to  surrender  to  the  Communists.  It  would 
seem  wiser  to  disregard  any  such  speculations,  which  can 
have  no  sound  basis  of  evidence,  and  to  assume  that  well 
trained  armies  will  behave  as  such,  no  matter  what  side 
they  are  fighting  on.  The  experience  of  the  Korean  War 
sufficiently  attests  this  fact. 

The  prospects  of  any  force  now  operating  on  the  anti- 
Communist  side  in  Indo-China  being  able  to  withstand,  let 
alone  repel,  a  Chinese  invasion  is  obviously  remote.  Only 
with  great  difficulty  can  the  Viet  Minh  rebels  be  resisted, 
and  even  without  open  Chinese  assistance  they  still  continue 
to  make  progress.  Few  can  hope  that  if  French  forces  were 
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withdrawn  this  situation  would  do  anything  but  rapidly 
deteriorate. 

There  is  thus  very  little  prospect  that  the  large  scale 
participation  of  Asian  forces  in  these  wars  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Western  forces  could  lead  to  any  improvement, 
and  it  might  very  easily  result  in  wholesale  disaster.  The 
hope  that  the  participation  of  such  Asian  forces  would  ease 
pressure  in  Korea  may  or  may  not  have  foundation,  but  if 
the  result  was  that  these  Asian  forces  were  then  shatteringly 
defeated  on  some  other  front,  no  advantage  would  accrue, 
and  the  prestige  and  power  of  Communist  China  would  be 
greatly  enhanced.  An  invasion  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
which  failed  with  enormous  losses  would  do  little  to  help 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  and  if  sponsored  or  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  West,  would  only  make  it  still  more  difficult  to 
obtain  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

Underlying  the  expectation  that  by  inducing  Asians  to 
fight  Asians  the  problems  of  the  Far  East  will  be  solved 
there  is  a  confusion  of  thought.  Two  distinct  objectives 
are  being  sought  without  it  being  understood  that  they  are 
incompatible.  If  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  to  undertake  hostile  action  against  mainland 
China,  and  arming  the  French  and  their  allies  so  that  they 
may  resist  Viet  Minh  more  effectively  is  to  draw  off  Chinese 
forces  from  Korea,  firstly  to  guard  the  coast,  secondly  to 
save  their  Viet  Minh  allies,  then  these  means  might  succeed 
provided  that  they  were  entirely  under  control,  and  could 
be  called  off  at  will.  The  Chinese  might  be  induced  to  agree 
to  terms  in  Korea  if  they  thought  the  West  would,  for  their 
part,  end  the  Nationalist  nuisance  and  induce  the  French  to 
withdraw  from  Indo-China.  But  if  the  encouragement 
given  to  Chiang  and  the  assistance  given  to  France  is  un¬ 
conditional,  and  is  expected  to  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  and  the  conquest  of  Viet  Minh, 
it  is  clear  that  these  Second  and  Third  Fronts  will  in  no  way 
assist  the  making  of  peace  in  Korea.  China  will  fight  on 
all  three  fronts,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  on  some  of 
them  she  will  score  great  victories. 

There  is  a  further  risk  which  any  policy  tending  to 
merge  the  three  wars  incurs.  The  war  in  Korea  was  under¬ 


taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  repel  aggression.  It  is  an 
international  war  waged  against  states  which  have  been 
declared  aggressors  by  the  United  Nations.  The  war 
which  Chiang  Kai-shek  hopes  to  resume  in  China  is  a  civil 
war  between  two  rival  parties  in  the  Chinese  state.  With 
this  war  no  outside  power  is  legally  concerned,  and  some 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  Britain,  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  it.  The  war  between  the 
French  and  the  Viet  Minh  rebels  is  legally  a  rebellion 
against  the  lawful  government,  and  no  outside  power  ij 
called  upon  to  intervene.  The  British  do  not  wish  to 
become  participants  in  the  Chinese  civil  war;  the  French, 
for  some  years,  did  not  wish  other  powers  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  rebellion  in  Indo-China.  General  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  members  of  the  UN  in  the  Chinese  Civil  War 
would  rapidly  develop  into  a  world  war;  outside  assistance 
to  the  French  would  entrain  Chinese  assistance  to  Viet 
Minh  and  start  another  struggle  similar  to  that  in  Korea 
Once  this  merger  of  the  three  wars  had  occurred  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  expect  that  any  local  settlement  of  one  of  them, 
the  Korean,  could  be  effected,  and  it  would  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  the  widening  war  with  China  did  not  soon  engulf 
the  whole  world. 

No  new  slogan  such  as  “  Let  Asians  fight  Asians  ” 
can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  clearly  thought  out 
policy.  Until  the  United  Nations  and  the  Western  Allies 
have  themselves  agreed  upon  their  objectives  in  the  Far 
East  indiscriminate  encouragement  to  all  movements  nov( 
hostile  to  Communism  in  Asia  will  merely  produce  more 
confusion.  The  first  decision  to  be  made  is  whether  our 
objective  is  pacification  in  the  Far  East  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  world  war,  or  the  overthrow  of  Communism  in  spite  of 
the  risk  of  world  war.  If  we  are  really  seeking  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Korea  it  is  clearly  unwise  to  encourage  a 
movement  such  as  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Party  which 
seeks,  on  the  contrary,  an  unlimited  objective  hostile  to  the 
present  government  of  China.  It  may  be  that  local  peace 
in  the  Far  East  is  unobtainable,  but  until  we  clarify  our 
aims  and  decide  whether  we  really  want  it.  and  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  we  shall  merely  drift 
from  crisis  to  crisis. 


SOCIALISM  IN  ASIA 

By  M.  1\,  Roy  (Dehra  Dun,  India) 


The  Socialist  parties  of  Asia  met  at  the  beginning  of 
of  formulating  a  programme  of  Asian  Socialism,  and 
this  year  in  a  cotiference  at  Rangoon  with  the  object 
also  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  reconstructed 
Socialist  International.  Concretely,  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  to  define  the  attitude  of  Asian  Socialism  to¬ 
wards  Marxism  and  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Socialist  International.  Although  it  received  a  fair 
amount  of  publicity,  the  Rangoon  Conference  was  not  a 
success. 

The  European  Socialist  International,  which  has  in 


the  past  patronised  the  nationalist  movements  in  Asian 
countries,  did  not  like  the  perspective  of  an  independent 
socialist  movement  in  Asia.  It  sent  a  delegation,  headed 
by  the  former  British  Labour  Minister,  Mr.  Attlee,  to 
advise  the  Asian  Socialists  to  remain  within  the  fold  of  th: 
Socialist  International.  Mr.  Attlee’s  persuasiveness,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  influence  his  Asian  comrades,  who  were 
either  nationalists  or  near-CcMnmunists.  Disregarding  his 
appeal,  the  conference  resolved  to  set  up  an  autonomous 
organisation  of  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Asia — a  sort  of 
Asian  Socialist  International.  Mr.  Attlee  put  a  brave  face 
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on  the  failure  of  his  mission  and,  on  his  return  home,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  European  International  that  Socialism  in 
Asia  was  full  of  great  promise  and  believed  in  the  identity 
of  the  socialist  ideal  throughout  the  world.  The  Executive 
of  the  British  Labour  Party  has  resolved  to  create  Socialist 
Fellowships  with  the  object  of  teaching  the  true  faith  to  the 
Asian  comrades  and  draw  them  nearer  out  of  their  isola¬ 
tionism. 

Along  with  all  other  politicians  of  the  western  coun¬ 
tries.  the  Socialists  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  ways 
and  means  to  resist  Communism  in  Asia.  Though  some 
of  the  delegates  at  the  Rangoon  Conference  were  anti-Com- 
munists,  Mr.  Attlee  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that 
others  did  not  share  their  sentiments.  Therefore,  even  for 
the  negative  purpose  of  stemming  the  tide  of  Communism. 
Socialism  in  Asia  is  bound  to  be  a  broken  reed. 

Socialism  is  a  lost  cause  in  Europe.  It  is  bound  to 
be  so  everywhere,  because  of  the  very  logic  of  its  doctrines. 
In  the  years  after  the  second  world  war,  it  has  lost  ground 
in  all  European  countries,  with  the  apparent  exception  of 
Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  The  triumph  of  Socialism 
in  Great  Britain  was  achieved  because  Socialism  is  not  the 
creed  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  intellectual  left  wing  pro¬ 
fesses  Fabian  Socialism;  but  Fabianism  is  much  nearer  to 
Liberalism  than  to  Marxism.  Some  of  the  powerful  trade 
unionists,  who  control  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party,  mav 
have  some  sentimental  sympathy  for  Socialism,  but  as  a 
group  they  are  decidedly  against  what  is  described  as  doc¬ 
trinaire  Socialism.  Pragmatism  is  their  philosophy.  Any¬ 
thing  that  works  is  good.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  industries  was  the  unanimous  demand.  Today  most 
of  the  trade  union  leaders  are  opposed  to  any  further 
experimentation  with  the  socialist  practice.  Nationalisa¬ 
tion  has  not  produced  the  desired  result. 

What,  then,  remains  of  Socialism?  The  Welfare  State 
is  not  Socialism  in  practice,  but  is  a  paternalist  conception 
which  belongs  rather  to  Liberalism  than  to  Socialism. 
Social  legislations  to  benefit  the  working  class  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Liberal  Governments  in  the  closing  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  British  ca(3italism  attained  the 
greatest  expansion.  An  ideal  conceived  in  the  atmosphere 
of  capitalist  prosperity  cannot  be  practised  in  the  days  when 
British  economy  must  struggle  for  retaining  a  place  in  the 
sun.  If  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Welfare  State  can  no 
longer  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  private  capitalists,  the 
burden  will  have  to  be  borne  by  nationalised  industry.  The 
contradiction  between  Socialism  and  the  Welfare  State  will 
thus  be  exposed. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  Socialism  in  Europe,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  any  better  in  Asia.  Socialism  is  indeed 
variously  defined.  There  are  different  brands  of  Socialists. 
Some  of  them  would  not  admit  that  Marxism  is  their  source 
of  inspiration.  But  all  Socialists  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  liberation  of  the  working  class  from  capitalist  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  they  also  agree  upon  what  would  bring 
about  the  liberation.  It  is  abolition  of  private  property, 
common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  the 


working  class  capturing  State  power.  These  are  also  the 
fundamental  items  of  the  communist  programme.  The 
Socialists  only  insist  that  they  w'll  attain  Utopia 
through  legislation,  without  a  violent  revolution.  In  Great 
Britain,  they  made  the  experiment.  And  the  result  is  not 
the  promised  Utopia,  but  something  different — either  a 
veiled  form  of  totalitarianism  or  a  relapse  into  Liberalism. 

Some  Socialists  may  disown  Marxism  and  try  to  find 
the  sanction  of  their  faith  in  other  types  of  philosof^y. 
There  are  Socialists  in  Europe  who  are  religious.  A  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  British  Socialists  belong  to  that  class.  In  India, 
the  Socialists  try  to  combine  their  programme  with 
Gandhism.  But  nobody  can  call  himself  a  Socialist  and 
refuse  to  worship  the  working  class.  They  may  disown 
Marxist  Materialism  and  seek  the  moral  sanction  of  their 
secular  programme  in  a  spiritualist  pihilosophy,  such  as 
Christianity  or  Gandhism.  But  it  is  a  historical  fact  that 
even  the  pre-Marxian  Socialists,  the  so-called  Utopians, 
many  of  whom  were  mystically  inclined  religious  men,  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  liberation  of  the  working 
class.  Indeed.  Marx  took  over  the  doctrines  of  the 
Utopians,  whom  he  ungratefully  abused,  and  tried  to  give 
them  a  scientific  foundation.  Therefore,  in  countries  where 
the  working  class  is  not  an  important  social  factor.  Socialism 
is  bound  to  be  a  movement  without  roots  in  the  soil.  That 
will  be  the  case  in  Asia. 

Yet,  after  Nationalism  has  attained  its  goal  of  political 
independence.  Socialism  has  found  favour  with  left-wing 
intellectuals  in  the  Asiatic  countries.  There  are  Socialist 
Parties  in  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  The  socialist  move¬ 
ment  in  these  countries  grew  as  a  part  of  the  nationalist 
movement,  which  did  not  recognise  class  antagonism  in 
society.  They  distinguished  themselves  from  “  bourgeois 
nationalism  ”  by  acting  as  ginger-groups,  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  the  exploited  masses 
as  against  the  right-wing  nationalist  leaders,  who  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  representatives  of  the  landlords  and  capit¬ 
alists.  Now.  national  independence  having  been  attained. 
Socialist  Parties  have  broken  away  from  their  mother  or¬ 
ganisations.  to  function  as  independent  factors  struggling 
for  political  power.  But  even  then  they  have  not  yet  out¬ 
grown  their  nationalist  preoccupations.  In  Asia.  Socialism 
would  be  something  different  from  Socialism  in  Europe. 

In  Asian  countries.  G)mmunism  is  the  most  powerful 
rival  to  Nationalism.  The  Socialists  cannot  expect  to  oust 
the  Communists  from  that  position  unless  they  have  roots 
in  the  country.  But  like  their  European  confreres,  the 
Asian  Socialists  also  claim  to  be  a  party  of  the  working 
class.  Therefore,  they  will  have  to  struggle  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  for  the  leadership  of  the  proletariat.  And  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat  alone  will  not  make  a  party  an 
effective  political  factor  in  industrially  backward  countries. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  labour  movement  in  all  the  Asian 
countries  is  dominated  either  by  Communists  or  by  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  trades  unions.  The  Socialists  are 
hardly  in  the  picture. 
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Just  as  the  European  Socialists  were  caught  between 
two  fires,  so  are  the  Asians  also;  they  will  have  to  fight  the 
Communists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nationalists  on  the 
other.  And  these  two  groups  between  themselves  happen 
to  command  the  allegiance  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  educated  middle  class  in  the  Asian  countries  is  still 
nationalist.  The  few  who  have  been  disillusioned  by  suc¬ 
cessful  Nationalism  and  are  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  social 
justice,  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Communists. 
In  order  to  oppose  Nationalism  and  win  over  the  allegiance 
of  the  leftist  middle  class,  the  Socialists  must  adopt  a  policy 
which  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

If  Socialism  in  Asia  is  so  very  incapable  of  playing 
the  negative  role,  positively  it  will  have  even  less  sig¬ 
nificance.  In  order  to  distinguish  itself  from  Com¬ 
munism,  it  advocates  a  programme  of  economic  re¬ 
construction  which  is  patronised  also  by  the  nationalists  in 
power.  And  the  programme  itself,  be  it  advocated  by 
Nationalists  or  by  Socialists,  is  inapplicable  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  Asia. 

Abolition  of  landlordism  and  nationalisation  of  in¬ 
dustries  are  the  two  main  items.  The  nationalists  in  power 
have  already  legislated  to  enforce  the  former.  The  result 
has  not  been  very  beneficial  for  the  peasant  masses.  The 
Socialists  propose  to  improve  on  it  by  opposing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation.  That  will  make  hardly  any  differ¬ 
ence,  since  nothing  is  paid  immediately  towards  com¬ 
pensation.  The  crucial  question  is  what  is  the  immediate 
gain  for  the  peasantry?  Previously,  they  used  to  pay  rent  to 
private  landlords.  Now  they  have  to  pay  to  the  State. 

The  nationalisation  of  industries  presupposes  a  certain 
degree  of  industrial  development,  which  has  not  yet  taken 
place  in  any  Asian  country,  except  Japan.  Therefore, 
nationalisation,  irrespective  of  its  doubtful  consequences, 
will  not  alter  the  economic  structure  of  the  country  mate¬ 
rially.  Managers  employed  by  private  owners  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  government  officers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  former  will  have  a  greater  sense  of  justice 
than  the  others. 

Realising  that  in  Asia  Socialism  cannot  succeed  as  a 
v/orking  class  movement,  some  socialist  leaders  are  laying 
greater  emphasis  on  the  peasantry.  Abstractly,  the  change 
of  the  peasantry  cannot  call  itself  a  Socialist  Party.  Never- 
of  emphasis  is  realistic.  But  a  party  relying  on  the  support 
theless,  the  Indian  socialist  leader  Jaiprakash  Narain  told 
the  Rangoon  Conference  that  Socialism  in  Asia  must  be 
“  villagism.”  The  idea  of  building  the  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  structure  of  a  backward  country  on  the  basis  of  local 
democracies  is  very  sound.  But  why  confound  it  with 
Socialism,  which  advocates  centralism  no  less  vehemently 
than  communist  totalitarianism? 

In  Rangoon,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a 
third  force.  But  the  underlying  idea  was  confused.  With 
the  Asian  Socialists  the  idea  has  a  nationalist,  anti-western 
connotation.  This  was  evident  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Rangoon  Conference  against  colonialism.  It  was  like 


fighting  a  ghost.  In  Asia,  there  is  very  little  colonialism 
left.  To  demand  immediate  withdrawal  from  Malaya 
and  Indo-China,  the  two  countries  where  some  vestige  of 
colonial  rule  still  remains,  would  be  to  advocate  delivery  of 
those  countries  to  Communism.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
delegates  to  the  Rangoon  Conference  did  not  realise  that  this 
demand  contradicts  their  fierce  opposition  to  Communism. 
Not  only  will  those  two  particular  countries  be  captured  by 
the  Communists,  but  the  establishment  of  Communism 
there  would  open  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  danger 
of  communist  aggression.  Nevertheless,  an  Indian  dele¬ 
gate  repeated  the  ultra-nationalist  Gandhian  point  of  view 
that,  should  the  colonial  peoples  want  freedom  with  chaos 
(Communism,  in  this-  case),  they  should  have  it.  It  is 
curious  that  those  who  share  the  belief  that  Communism 
is  a  negation  of  freedom  should  advocate  this  point  of  view. 

The  Rangoon  Conference  had  to  assert  its  anti¬ 
colonialism  in  order  to  rival  the  Communists.  The  latter 
are  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Asian  and  African  countries  r 
as  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  fighting  colonial 
slavery.  It  is  doubtful  if  anti-colonialism  will  improve  the 
position  of  the  Socialists  in  Asia.  The  nationalists  as  well 
as  the  Communists  have  won  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
by  advocating  anti-colonialism.  Why  should  the  people 
now  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new  patron? 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  Asian  Socialist  Parties 
have  outgrown  their  early  love  for  Marxism,  the  rank  and 
file  are  still  moved  by  the  passion  for  a  social  revolution. 
Indeed,  they  want  to  emulate  the  Communists.  Therefore, 
a  determined  opposition  to  the  Communists  will  split  the 
Socialist  Parties  and  prejudice  whatever  little  chance 
Socialism  still  has  in  Asia.  A  lost  cause  in  Europe, 
Socialism  cannot  have  any  future  in  Asia.  No  doubt,  the 
socialist  leaders  are  sincere  in  their  profession  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  Their  passionate  opposition  to  Communism  is  un¬ 
deniable.  But  they  have  taken  up  an  ambiguous  position, 
and  seem  to  be  doomed  to  travel  into  a  blind  alley.  Com¬ 
munism  has  misled  and  deceived  the  masses  throughout  the 
world.  Formal  democracy  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
rise  and  success  of  Communism.  If  the  Socialist  Parties  in 
Asia  wish  to  be  an  independent  political  factor  and  evefr 
tually  assume  the  leadership  of  the  reconstruction  of  these 
countries,  they  must  reject  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  is  not  enough  only  to  reject  Communism  when  it  « 
accepted  by  an  ever  growing  number  of  people  as  the 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  the  world.  Opposition  to  Com¬ 
munism  is  bound  to  be  ineffective  if  an  attractive  alterna¬ 
tive  IS  not  offered.  The  Rangoon  Conference  did  not  offer 
any  alternative  to  Communism.  What  the  Asian  countriei 
require  is  not  an  anomalous  version  of  Socialism,  btf 
Radical  Democracy— a  decentralised  State  based  on.  and 
controlled  by.  autonomous  local  Republics,  and  an  equally 
decentralised  national  economy,  based  on  local  multi¬ 
purpose  cooperatives.  That  is  the  only  alternative  to  Com¬ 
munism.  Unless  Socialists  will  boldly  advocate  it 
Socialism  in  Asia  will  be  even  more  ineffective  than  in 
Europe. 
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WOMEN 

OF 

PAKISTAN 

By  Qurratulain  Hyder 


Dclei/atex  at  a  conference  of  Muslim 
women,  held  in  Lahore  under  the  auspices 
of  the  All-Pakistan  Women’s  Association 


The  Muslim  women  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  re¬ 
gained  considerable  national  and  political  conscious¬ 
ness  with  the  flowering  of  the  Muslim  Renaissance  in 
the  later  part  of  the  19th  and  the  early  20th  century.  It 
was  not  possible  for  women  to  come  to  the  forefront  of 
national  life  because  of  the  age-old  tradition  of  purdah  and 
the  general  backwardness  of  the  Muslim  masses.  Yet, 
under  leaders  like  the  late  Begum  of  Bhopal,  Begum 
Mohammad  Ali  and  Begum  Suharvardy,  the  women 
organized  themselves  into  various  cultural,  educational  and 
political  bodies  through  which  they  steadily  agitated  for 
their  rights  and  for  educational  and  social  reforms.  As  a 
result,  a  large  number  of  Muslim  women  were  elected  to 
the  Upper  and  Lxjwer  Houses  of  both  central  and  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures  during  the  British  regime. 


Pakistani  women  learning  how  to  use  X-ray  apparatus 


With  the  rebirth  of  the  Muslim  League  under  Mr. 
Jinnah  in  1937,  a  new  spirit  prevailed  amongst  Muslims 
and  in  the  years  preceding  the  Partition  the  women’s  move¬ 
ment  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  upper  classes  only. 
With  the  demand  for  Pakistan  it  had  become  a  mass 
movement.  The  women  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Frontier 
Province  didn’t  hesitate  to  face  the  machine-guns  of  the 
police,  and  many  went  to  jail  during  the  civil  disobedience 
movement  launched  by  the  Muslim  League  in  1946. 
Ehiring  and  after  the  disorders  of  1947,  the  women  of  the 
newly-born  State  of  Pakistan  showed  tremendous  courage 
in  overcoming  that  vast  human  tragedy  and  its  aftermath. 
The  Pakistan  Women’s  National  Guard  was  formed  which, 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  All  Pakistan  Women’s  Asso- 
ciadon  and  the  Pakistan  Red  Cross  Society,  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  relief  work  for  refugees.  When  the 
stream  of  destitute  millions  was  pouring  across  the  border, 
Pakistani  women  took  charge  of  the  refugee  camps,  ran 
dispensaries  and  welfare  centres,  and  nursed  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

Muslim  women  did  not  have  to  fight  for  some  of  the 
civil  and  legal  rights  which  has  cost  their  western  sisters  a 
hard  struggle  to  achieve,  for  their  rights  to  divorce,  pro¬ 
perty  and  inheritance  had  been  granted  to  them  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  However, 
they  had  to  fight  for  social  reforms.  Today  Pakistani 
women  have  their  schools,  colleges,  social  and  defence 
organisations,  they  are  given  regular  commissions  in  the 
Pakistani  Forces,  they  are  members  of  Parliament,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  Pakistani  girls  are  taking  up  nursing 
and  medicine  as  careers.  The  middle  classes  are  still 
attempting  to  cling  to  the  age-old  custom  of  the  veil,  but 
the  barriers  of  seclusion  are  gradually  breaking  down,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  epoch  which  was  created  by 
the  events  of  1947  has  also  launched  the  Age  of  Women 
in  Pakistan. 
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JOURNEY  TO  SWAT 


By  Elizabeth  Balnenves  (Lahore) 


rwlHE  liny  autonomous  state  of  Swat,  thrust  deep  into 
1  the  lesser  spurs  thrown  off  by  the  Karakorum  Range, 

covers  an  area  of  only  1 ,000  square  miles.  Although 
opting  tor  Pakistan  at  Partition,  and  lying  within  her 
North  West  Frontier,  Swat  is  governed  and  administered 
by  the  W.ali  from  his  capital  at  Saidu  Sherif. 

Before  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Swat  lay  a 
wild,  lawless  and  primitive  tract  of  country,  inhabited  by 
warring  tribes,  locked  within  its  mountain  barriers  and 
almost  inaccessible  in  its  loneliness.  It  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  present  Wali  who  succeeded  for  the  first 
lime  in  uniting  the  various  tribes  against  the  Sikha,  and  in 
1926  his  son,  Badshah  Sahib,  was  recognised  by  the  British 
as  ruler  of  the  slate.  An  intensely  religious  man,  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  personality,  and  the  best  shot  on  the  Frontier, 
he  devoted  his  whole  life  with  a  rigid  singleness  of  purpose 
to  pacifying  his  people  and  improving  the  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  within  the  state.  In  1949  he  created  a 


A  group  of  Palhan  soldiers.  The  Wali  maintains  a  standing  army 
of  about  10,000  trained  men 


precedent  by  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son,  so  that  he 
might  spend  his  last  days  free  from  worldly  cares  and 
responsibilities.  The  title  and  authority  passed  therefore 
to  the  present  Wali,  Miangul  Abdul  Haq  Jahan  Zeb,  who 
was  installed  as  ruler 
by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan. 

At  the  modern 
state-run  hotel  at 
Saidu  Sherif,  Sher 
Khan  was  awaiting  us, 
a  Pathan  from  Sher 
Po,  who  had  been 
appointed  our  guide, 
charming  and  cour¬ 
teous,  a  close  friend 
of  the  Wali,  and  a 
fund  of  information 
on  every  aspect  of  the  state.  He  was  full  of  plans  and 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm. 


i 


Early  next  morning  we  started  our  tour  of  the  interior 
and.  about  two  miles  from  Saidu  Sherif,  reached  Mingora, 
the  slate’s  largest  business  centre.  Here,  the  crowded, 
insanitary  streets,  with  their  ramshackle  if  picturesque 
buildings,  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  well  designed 
brick  houses  and  shops,  set  well  apart  to  admit  light  and 
air.  The  bazaar  was  gay  with  the  famous  Swati  blankets, 
striped  like  a  Mexican  poncho  in  vivid  red  and  white.  I 
stopped  to  buy  and  chat  with  the  shopkeeper  and  the  in¬ 
terested  crowd  that  gathered  to  proffer  greetings  and  advice. 
Somehow  it  was  borne  in  on  me  that  there  was  something 
missing:  the  thin,  whining  voices,  the  plucking  hands  and 
the  bowl  thrust  under  one’s  nose,  “  Buksheesh,  memsahib, 
BukSheesh!  ”  “  Sher  Khan,”  I  said,  “  haven’t  you  any 

beggars  in  Swat?  ”  His  chubby  face  at  once  registered 
extreme  pain  and  shock.  “  Begging  is  a  major  crime  in  the 
State,”  he  replied  with  a  subtly  remonstrative  air.  “  The 
Wali  feels  that  with  all  the  construction  work  in  the  state,  j 
the  agriculture  and  the  upkeep  of  the  roads,  there  is  enough  I 
work  for  everyone,  and  although  we  don’t  pretend  that  the  ! 
majority  of  people  aren’t  by  most  standards  poor,  at  least  I 
they  don’t  have  to  resort  to  begging.” 
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"  There  is  another  thing  too,”  he  added,  “  that  you  i  p 
won’t  find  in  Swat,  and  that  is  a  cinema.”  He  went  on  to  v 
explain  that  the  installation  of  cinemas  had  been  expressly  )  v 
forbidden  by  the  Wali.  “  You  see,”  he  said,  ‘‘  how  can  he  | 
be  sure  that  the  films  shown  would  benefit  the  people?  ”  |  v 
In  the  face  of  such  an  irrefutable  argument  I  was  silent.  I  li 
Why  indeed  should  the  unnatural  and  artificial  dramas  of  j  $ 
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the  modern  screen  be  introduced  into  this  quiet  backwater'’ 
Pakistan  has  plunged  in  a  big  way  for  the  American  nim, 
with  its  crude  and  adolescent  sex  appeal,  its  gangsters,  its 
sordid  stories  of  “  life  in  the  raw.”  These  have  ad¬ 
mittedly  no  place  in  a  state  given  over  to  moral,  ^ial  and 
economic  advancement.  Whilst  one  cannot  help  but 
admire  such  a  strict  and  astringent  policy  and  admit  that 
here  at  least  is  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  vision, 
there  remains  the  lingering  wonder  as  to  how  long  the 
native  and  primitive  culture  will  survive. 

We  sped  along  the  tree  lined  roads  towards  Khwaza 
Khela.  centre  of  trade  for  Indus  Kohistan.  Swat  has  now 
over  350  miles  of  excellent  motor  roads,  which,  although 
not  metalled,  are  kept  in  first  class  repair.  Ditches  run 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  roads,  irrigate  the  fields  and  at 
the  same  time  the  roots  of  the  fine  trees.  Intngued  by  the 
sight  of  an  imposing  transmission  line,  looped  between  its 
steel  towers,  and  stretching  like  drawn  silver  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  I  again  turned  to  Sher  Khan  for  information.  He 
explained  that  nearly  all  the  villages  in  Swat  are  electrified 
and  that  the  power  is  supplied  from  the  Malakand  Hydro 
Electric  Scheme,  being  at  present  transmitted  at  11,000 
volts.  The  demand  for  electricity  is  however  so  high  that 
it  is  anticipated  that  within  a  year  or  two  electricity  will 
have  to  be  made  available  in  far  greater  quantities  than  it 
is  at  present.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  land  which  at 
present  relies  on  seasonal  rains,  but  which  could  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  infinitely  greater  intensity  if  sufficient  electricity 
were  available  to  allow  of  the  installation  of  lift  irrigation. 

The  motor  road  comes  abruptly  to  an  end  at  Bahrein, 
where  two  foaming  torrents  meet,  and  whose  main  street  is 
literally  built  across  the  rushing  waters.  Tiny  houses  are 
set  into  the  hill  side  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  boulders 


that  fringe  the  rivers,  and  almost  indistinguishable  from 
them 

One  day  it  is  hoped  to  continue  the  motor  road  to 
Kalamb,  which  until  very  recently  was  Tribal  Territory. 
Although  in  1947  a  peaceful  occupation  was  effected  by  the 
rulers  of  Swat,  the  final  legal  status  of  Kalamb  has  yet  to 
be  settled  by  the  Pakistan  Government.  At  present,  as  it  is 
in  effect  part  of  the  Swat  basin,  it  is  administered  by  that 
state. 

The  phrase  “  peaceful  occupation  ”  led  me  to  ask 
about  the  army  and  the  police  force  in  Swat.  The  Wali 
maintains  a  standing  army  of  about  10,000  trained  men. 
who  periodically  undergo  short  terms  of  service.  Crime  is 
rare  and  the  long  line  of  forts  with  their  turrets  and  crenel¬ 
lated  walls,  strung  out  along  the  valley,  once  built  to  protect 
the  trade  routes,  are  now  occupied  by  the  local  levies  who 
maintain  law  and  order.  The  old  tribal  law  still  prevails 
within  the  state.  If  a  dispute  arises  which  the  local  jirga 
fails  to  settle,  then  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Wali.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  in  a  village  and  the  criminal  cannot  be 
traced,  the  village  is  fined  until  the  man  is  given  up  or 
discovered.  If  the  crime  has  been  murder,  summary  justice 
is  dispensed  at  the  hands  of  the  relatives  of  the  victim 
under  strict  police  supervision.  The  law  of  the  Pathans. 
‘‘  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ”  may  seem  a 
harsh  and  cruel  one.  but  litigation  and  all  its  attendant 
miseries  is  unknown  in  Swat,  and  surely  the  swift  and 
deadly  bullet  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  long  drawn  out 
trial  and  a  miserable  hanging  at  the  end  of  it. 

Next  day  we  had  been  invited  for  breakfast  with  the 
Wali.  so  accordingly  morning  found  us  driving  up  to  the 
Royal  residence  precisely  on  the  stroke  of  seven.  The 
Palace  is  an  unpretentious  mansion,  divided  into  three  por- 


tions.  Guards  from  ffis  Highness’  persona]  bodyguard, 
who  are  drawn  from  the  leading  families  of  the  Estate,  and 
inclusioh  in  which  is  a  much  coveted  honour,  were  lined 
up  outside  the  Palace.  Stepf^ng  out  of  the  car,  we  were 
met  on  the  verandah  by  the  private  secretary  and  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  Palace  we  were  introduced  without  any  pretence  at 
ceremony  to  the  Wali  himself  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
us.  Dressed  in  national  clothes,  he  might  have  been  a 
Khan  or  landowner  from  the  North-West  Frontier,  un¬ 
assuming  and  charming.  He  greeted  us  warmly  and  we 
immediately  felt  at  home. 

Naturally  enough  our  conversation  turned  on  the 
progress  of  the  State  and  of  plans  for  the  future.  The 
Wali  has  launched  an  all  out  drive  for  education  and 
health.  Education  is  compulsory  and  free  and  the  poorest 


IS  the  world  sorry  for  me?  Am  I  forgotten?  Or  is  it 
that  my  name  and  my  country  simply  don’t  matter  to 
the  general  public?  1  am  young  and  vigorous,  I  have 
great  aspirations,  great  loves  and  great  hates.  I  love  France, 
but  I  hate  the  French  Colonial  when  he  sets  himself  up  as 
my  overlord.  How  can  I  gain  my  independence  and  join 
the  happy  circle  of  my  neighbours? 

You  may  well  ask  “  Who  are  your  neighbours?  ”  and 
“  Are  they  so  happy?” 

To  the  West  is  Burma,  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
a  country  now  governed  by  and  for  the  Burmese  people. 
Also  to  the  West  is  Thailand,  a  people  who  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners.  To  the  East 
lie  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  country  set  free  by  the  people 
and  government  of  another  free  country,  the  United  States, 
after  the  sufferings  of  the  Second  World  War,  To  the 
North  lies  China,  a  free  land  which  has  been  fighting  the 
foreign  invader  ever  since  1932,  and  a  country  which  will 
one  day  again  welcome  the  foreigner  as  a  guest  but  not  as  a 
ruler.  I  am  encircled  by  free  peoples,  yet  I  am  denied  my 
own  freedom.  My  attempt  to  run  my  own  country  in  1945 
was  frustrated  by  the  interference  of  the  British-controlled 
Indian  Army,  who,  not  satisfied  with  suppressing  my 
government  with  Indian  troops,  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
Japanese  surrendered  personnel  and  between  them  pre¬ 
vented  my  return  to  Saigon. 

The  world  does  not  know  a  fraction  of  my  troubles  in 
the  post-war  period,  the  French  censor  did  his  job  too 
successfully  and  now  to  whom  can  I  turn  in  my  extremity? 

America,  I  nearly  forgot — of  course,  they  are  great 
lovers  of  freedom  and  they  will  assist  me  to  gain  my  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  can  I  trust  them?  They  gave  the  Indian 
troops  of  1945  much  equipment,  which  in  turn  was  passed 
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family  in  the  State  can  have  the  best  of  medical  attention 
free  of  charge. 

With  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million,  and  an 
income  of  only  three  million  rupees,  the  strictest  and  most 
careful  economy  must  be  practised  in  the  State,  and  the 
budget  adhered  to  admits  of  no  luxuries.  In  all  the  talk 
of  the  various  health  services  and  schools  and  so  forth,  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  reflecting  rather  bitterly  on  all 
the  millions  of  dollars  now  being  spent  by  all  the  inter-  1 
national  organisations  whose  programmes  are  intended  to  1 
give  aid  to  economically  backward  countries,  and  of  how 
even  the  tiniest  proportion  of  what  is  being  spent  so 
lavishly  could,  like  the  waving  of  a  magic  wand,  bring  lo  ” 
pass  much  of  what  the  Wali  has  set  his  heart  on  for  his  ^ 
people.  There  must  indeed  be  few  countries  in  the  world  ® 
who  can  boast  of  a  leader  with  half  the  personal  integrity 
and  determination  of  the  Wali  of  Swat.  '  ^ 
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on  to  the  relieving  French  and  Foreign  Legion  troops  early  cc 
in  1946.  All  this  equipment  was  lend-lease  and  even  if  the  Q 
American  public  did  not  know  that  it  was  being  used  to  th 
suppress  a  nationalist  movement,  they  must  have  been  m. 
blind  or  misled  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  sure  of  their  so 
understanding  of  my  problems. 

Who  has  told  the  Americans  that  I  am  a  hostile  Com-  ^ 
munist?  It  is  true  that  I  am  a  Communist,  but  so  is  Tito,  « . 
and  he  is  now  receiving  American  help.  I  may  find  that  ^ 
the  application  of  Communism  to  my  country  is  not  the 
best  solution  of  our  economic  and  social  problems,  but  for 
the  present  it  is  a  reasonable  philosophy  in  Indo-China. 
Many  of  my  compatriots  have  lived  for  years  in  communal  -  ] 
villages,  have  shared  all  their  produce  with  their  neigh- 
hours  and  have  accepted  an  adequate  but  not  a  lavish 
mode  of  living,  and  they  have  been  happy.  The  examples  ^ 
of  capitalism  which  they  have  seen  in  places  like  Cholon 
and  Hue  are  not  good,  for  instance  the  many  wealthy  i  p^. 
Chinese  who  have  made  fortunes  from  other  people’s  mis-  q 
fortunes  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 

I  am  a  nationalist  and  proud  to  be  an  Annamite.  I,  jp 
am  also  a  Communist  and  until  I  have  tried  this  mode  of  |j^ 
life  and  proved  it  wanting  I  see  no  reason  to  deny  my 
belief.  It  may  solve  many  of  the  problems  facing  my  j, 
peasant  joeople  in  a  way  which  could  never  be  applied 
the  highly  developed  communities  of  the  Western  world  j 
I  simply  want  to  try  my  own  policies  in  my  own  land.  Why,l|  pj. 
then,  do  you  interfere  with  my  business?  Are  you  genuinely 
interested  in  turning  the  clock  back  here  in  Indo-China?  jy 

Once  we  are  the  masters  of  our  own  destiny,  we  shall 
not  be  afraid  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  all  that  is  the  ^ 
best  in  France,  like  the  Indians  did  with  Britain.  Mean-  _ 
while  we  must  continue  the  fight,  for  we  have  faith  in 
ourselves,  in  our  people  and  in  our  country. 


I  AM  AN  ANNAMITE 

By  Thai- van- Giang  (Viet  Nam) 
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CHIIVA’S  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 


By  H,  Arthur  Steiner  (Los  Angeles,  U.S.A,) 


Last  winter.  Communist  China  adopted  two  basic 
policy  decisions  whose  implementation  constitutes  the 
principal  domestic  task  of  the  regime  in  1953.  The 
decision  to  begin  a  5- Year  Plan  of  economic  development 
with  a  provisional  plan  for  1953— announced  by  Premier 
Chou  En-lai  on  December  24,  1 952 — means  the  more  rapid 
Bcialization  of  Chinese  economic  life  and  the  liquidation 
of  the  few  remaining  areas  of  private  economic  activity. 
The  decision  to  conduct  nation-wide  elections  which  will 
lead  to  the  convocation  of  the  First  All-China  People’s 
Congress  later  in  1953 — adopted  by  the  Central  People’s 
Government  Council  ofl  January  13th,  1953 — signals  the 
final  consolidation  of  the  political  authority  of  the  regime. 
We  may  conclude  from  the  acceleration  of  the  economic 
and  political  activity  in  1953  that  the  Chinese  revolution  is 
entering  upon  a  new  stage  of  development.  Our  future 
conjecture  will  not  so  much  concern  the  capacity  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  establish  themselves  securely  as 
their  capacity  to  exploit  the  power  potential  inherent  in  the 
masses  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  latent  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  their  country. 
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Four  years  of  economic  and  political  preparation  lie 
behind  the  plans  for  1953.  Economically,  the  power  of  the 
“  feudal  ”  landlords  and  large  capitalist  proprietors  (once 
called  “  bureaucratic  capitalists  ”)  has  been  substantially 
destroyed.  Steady  pressure  to  root  out  remnants  of  “  bour¬ 
geois  mentality  ”  has  gradually  destroyed  the  initiative  and 
influence  of  the  smaller  industrialists  and  merchants.  Rural 
“land  reform,”  urban  “democratic  reform.”  the  “ideo¬ 
logical  remoulding  ”  of  the  intellectuals,  and  the  “  three- 
anti  ”  and  “  five-anti  ”  movements  of  1952  have  all  en¬ 
hanced  the  capacity  of  the  regime  to  manage,  operate  and 
control  larger  sectors  of  the  total  national  economy. 
Politically,  the  same  years  have  seen  the  steady  extension  of 
Chinese  Communist  Party  control  over  the  other  “  parties  ” 
of  the  “  united  front.”  and  the  construction  of  a  formidable 
apparatus  of  nation-wide  “  mass  organizations  ”  which  has 
brought  organized  labour,  women,  students,  youth,  reli¬ 
gious  sects,  professional  workers,  and  the  many  national 
ninorities  under  the  rigorous  leadership  and  control  of  the 
(bmmunist  Party.  “  Reactionaries  ”  and  “  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  ”  have  been  suppressed  ruthlessly.  The 
political  climate  no  longer  admits  any  organized  expression 
of  resistance  to  the  growing  totalitarian  dictatorship,  how¬ 
ever  greatly  individuals  may  feel  restive  or  discontent. 

,  That  Communist  China  would  come  to  a  5-Year  Plan 
[  or  the  equivalent  has  never  been  in  doubt.  The  theme  has 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  University 
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been  expressed  in  the  economic  polemics  and  in  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  political  leaders.  The  important  Northeast 
(Manchuria)  has  had  a  succession  of  1-  and  2-year  plans, 
and  in  other  regions  less  comprehensive  planning  has  been 
in  vogue.  During  the  final  preparation  of  1952,  notable 
attention  was  given  to  the  requirements  of  “capital  con¬ 
struction  ”  (with  the  implications  attached  to  that  term  in 
the  USSR);  the  party  and  state  apparatuses  were  regularly 
purged  and  “  reorganized  ”  to  provide  the  necessary  hard 
core  of  leadership  and  direction;  the  eventual  goals  of  the 
industrialized  society  were  extensively  propagandized  in  all 
mass  media;  and  significant  measures  were  taken  to  prepare 
for  the  collectivization  of  agriculture. 

Organizationally,  a  strong  team  of  highly  experienced 
economic  and  political  leaders  has  been  assembled  to  direct 
the  economic  plan.  The  State  Planning  Commission,  which 
was  established  in  Peking  on  November  15th.  1952,  in¬ 
cludes  at  least  three  influential  members  of  the  Party  Polit¬ 
buro — Kao  Kang,  Ch’en  Yun  and  P’eng  Chen.  Kao  Kang, 
the  Commission  Chairman,  is  also  a  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Central  People’s  Government,  the  Chairman  oi  the  North¬ 
east  People’s  Government,  and  appears  to  be  a  remarkably 
strong  personality  with  a  proved  capacity  for  active  leader¬ 
ship.  Ch’en  Yun  is  one  of  the  principal  Vice-Premiers  of 
the  Government  Administration  Council,  the  Chairman 
of  its  Financial  and  Economic  Committee,  and  concurrently 
the  Chairman  of  the  All-China  Federation  of  Labour. 
P’eng  Chen,  now  the  Mayor  of  Peking,  is  a  specialist  on 
political  organization  who  is  also  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Central  Government’s  Cx)mmittee  on  Political  and  Legal 
Affairs.  Prominent  members  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government  Council  who  are  also  members  of  the  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  include:  Teng  Tzu-hui,  the  Vice-Chair¬ 
man.  who  is  also  political  boss  of  Central-South  China; 
P’eng  Teh-huai.  Commander  of  the  “Chinese  People’s 
Volunteers  ”;  Lin  Piao,  military  chieftain  of  Central-South 
China;  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing.  a  vice-premier;  Jao  Shu-shih, 
political  boss  of  East  China;  and  Po  I-p’o,  Minister  of 
Finance.  Several  principal  aides  to  Kao  Kang  in  the 
Northeast  have  also  been  assigned  to  the  Commission  to 
increase  its  experience  of  economic  affairs:  Li  Fu-ch’un 
and  An  Chih-wen  principal  among  them.  This  is  a  powerful 
group  of  men  whose  loyalty  to  Mao  Tse-tung  has  not  been 
questioned;  as  a  group  they  have  compiled  impressive 
records  of  achievement  in  positions  of  heavy  responsibility 
Apart  from  announcements  that  a  5-Year  Plan  exists, 
no  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  details  of  the  long-term 
plan.  Further  information  may  become  available  later  in 
the  year  when  the  All-China  People’s  Congress  will  be 
called  to  ratify  the  plan.  Apparently  detailed  information 
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cjncerning  economic  plans  falls  in  the  category  of  “  stra¬ 
tegic  intelligence  ”  which  must  be  denied  to  enemies. 
Meanwhile,  however,  information  on  the  general  objectives 
of  the  provisional  plan  for  the  first  year  was  given  by 
Premier  Chou  En-lai  in  his  Political  Report  of  February 
4th,  and  by  Finance  Minister  Po  I-p’o  in  his  Budget  Repot t 
for  1953  (February  12lh.  1953).  According  to  Premier 
Chou,  the  economic  plan  begins  with  a  relatively  high 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  state-owned  sector  of  the 
national  economy  which,  according  to  his  estimates  for 
1 952,  accounted  for  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial 
production  and  over  80  per  cent  of  the  production  of  heavy 
industry.  He  also  announced  specific  production  schedules 
tor  1953  in  terms  X)f  the  base  1952  equals  100,  as  follows: 
pig  iron.  114;  steel  ingots.  123;  coal,  100;  power,  127; 
petroleum,  142;  copper,  139;  lead,  149;  zinc,  154;  machine 
tools,  134;  caustic  soda,  131;  cement,  117;  cotton  yarn, 
109;  cotton  piece  goods,  116;  paper,  106;  timber,  138; 
sugar,  123;  grain,  109;  raw  cotton,  116;  and  tea,  116.  The 
most  significant  items  on  this  list  bear  upon  industrial  pro¬ 
ductivity,  already  largely  under  state  control,  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  these  production  schedules  over  a  5-year  period 
suggests  the  possibility  that  by  the  end  of  1957  the  state- 
owned  economy  will  produce  well  over  80  por  cent  of  ail 
industrial  commodities,  and  close  to  all  of  the  production  of 
heavy  industry. 

Faking  the  estimated  budget  expenditures  for  1953,  as 
given  by  Finance  Minister  Po.  at  their  face  value,  total 
state  expenditures  will  total  233,499,100,000.000  Yuan — an 
increase  of  242.97  per  cent  above  1950  and  23.36  per  cent 
above  1952.  Some  103.527.600.000.000  Yuan-44.34  per 
cent  of  the  total — will  be  allocated  for  economic  construc¬ 
tion  (not  including  social,  cultural  and  educational  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  defence  budget).  Proposed  expenditures  in 
important  sectors  of  economic  activity  for  1953  are  planned 
to  exceed  1952  expenditure  as  follows:  heavy  and  machine 
industry,  47.31  per  cent;  fuel  industry,  84.56  per  cent;  geo¬ 
logical  exploration  and  surveys,  611.46  per  cent;  “con¬ 
struction  projects,”  assumed  to  be  public  works,  204.14 
per  cent;  railways,  88.93  per  cent;  and  forestry,  128.38  per 
cent. 

Few  of  these  statistics  lend  themselves  to  quantitative 
evaluation.  Generally  speaking,  most  economic  production 
is  currently  claimed  to  stand  at  pre-war  levels  or  slightly 
above,  but  “  base  years  ”  are  not  uniform  in  all  sectors  of 
production,  and  the  chaotic  state  of  pre-war  Chinese  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics  would  in  any  event  prevent  exact  deter¬ 
mination  of  base-year  production.  Nevertheless  Communist 
China  in  1952  (less  than  four  years  after  the  regime  was 
established)  would  appiear  to  have  attained  an  economic 
development  corresponding  to  that  achieved  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  1927.  Should  the  First  Chinese  5-Year  Plan  lead 
in  1953-1957  to  substantial  socialization  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  it  would  appjear  that  the  comparable  development 
of  collectivized  agriculture  and  state  farms  might  well  be¬ 
come  the  goal  of  the  Second  5- Year  Plan  of  1958-1962. 

In  the  political  field,  the  decision  to  hold  national 
elections  in  1953  is  being  implemented  on  the  basis  of  the 
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Electoral  Law  of  February  11th,  promulgated  by  Mao^  S 
Tse-tung  on  March  1st.  The  All-China  People’s  Congrea  I 
is  to  be  a  unicameral  body  of  substantial  size — approxi-  I 
mately  1 ,200  members — whose  members  will  be  “  elected  ”  1' 
by  the  members  of  provincial  and  municipal  “  people’s  s 
congresses.”  The  voting  public  will  pjarticipjate  in  elec-  1 
tions  only  at  the  lowest  levels— in  the  administrative  ^ 
villages  (hsiang),  small  towns,  and  basic  voting  districts  I 
within  larger  municipalities.  At  these  levels,  elections '  ^ 
will  be  conducted  by  a  “  show  of  hands  ”  in  public  election  j  ^ 
meetings  on  the  basis  of  agreed  lists  of  candidates  put  for-  '  ' 
ward  by  the  Communist  Party  and  other  piarties  or  groups.  , 
The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  is  also  p^ermitted,  but  all  elec-  ' 
tions  occur  under  the  supiervision  of  an  “  election  com-  ^  * 
mittee  ”  constituted  at  a  higher  level.  As  a  normal  rule,  ^ 
membership  in  the  All-China  People’s  Congress  is  allocated  < 
to  the  provinces  and  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  pxjpula-  \ 
tion,  but  with  a  discriminatory  feature  that  gives  spiecial  ' 
representation  to  the  industrial  centres  at  the  expiense  of  I 
the  rural  pxipulace.  The  provinces  (essentially  rural)  are  ' 
allocated  one  member  of  the  congress  for  every  800,000  of  ♦ 
pxipulation;  the  spiecial  municipialities  and  industrial  muni¬ 
cipalities  which  have  populations  in  excess  of  500,000  are 
allocated  one  member  for  every  100,000  of  population. 
This  discrimination  has  been  publicly  justified  as  necessary  ; 
in  a  society  which  is  moving  rapidly  toward  industrializa¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  rural  communities  must  respond  to  urban  [ 
leadership.  Spocial  electoral  constituencies  within  the 
national  congress  are  also  assigned  for  members  of  the. 
People’s  Liberation  Army,  the  overseas  Chinese,  and! 
national  minorities.  I 

The  system  of  indirect  elections  above  the  lowest  level  i 
will  insure  tractable  “  people’s  congresses”  at  the  provin-j 
cial,  municipial  and  national  levels.  “  Equal  suffrage  ”  is ; 
the  slogan  of  the  law,  but  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  to 
“  landlords,”  “  counter-revolutionaries,”  and  others  who 
have  been  deprived  of  political  rights  by  law.  Similarities 
with  Soviet  practice  prior  to  1936  are  apparent.  Vice- 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao-p’ing’s  official  commentary  on  the  law 
frankly  stated  that  while  the  new  law  “  is  not  so  pjerfect  as 
the  (present)  election  system  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  it| 
will  in  general  produce  the  same  effects  ”! 

The  initial  duties  of  the  All-China  People’s  Congress,; 
to  be  convened  later  this  year,  will  include  the  election  of  a! 
new  Central  People’s  Government  Council — in  effect  its 
presidium;  the  ratification  of  the  5-Year  Plan;  and  the' 
adoption  of  a  new  national  constitution  to  replace  the- 
“  organic  laws  ”  of  Sep)ember,  1949.  The  Committee  for  i 
Drafting  the  Constitution  was  formed  on  January  13th,j 
1 953,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mao  Tse-tung;  17  of  its  33 
members  are  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the' 
Communist  Party,  including  8  members  of  the  Politburo.. 
Patently,  the  new  congress  will  be  as  devoid  of  capacity  for  [ 
indepiendent  initiative  and  action  as  the  “  Supreme  Soviet  ”  ’ 
of  the  USSR.  The  “  constitution  ”  it  is  to  adopt  will  pre¬ 
sumably  remain  the  basic  law  of  Communist  China  until! 
the  stage  of  “  socialism  ”  is  declared  to  have  been  attained. ' 
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Sanakrit  Scholar 

To  Britain  during  the  month  came 
Dr.  V.  Raghavan.  one  of  India’s 
leading  experts  on  Sanskrit,  to  spend 
six  months  in  research  at  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Universities  of 
London.  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
His  object  is  to  visit  all,  or  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  British  institutions 
with  collections  of  Sanskrit  Prakrit 
and  Pali  manuscripts.  Dr.  Raghavan. 
who  has  come  to  Britain  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Council’s 
Commonwealth  Universities  Ex¬ 
change  Scheme,  will  direct  most  of  his 
efforts  to  research  which  will  help  him 
in  compiling  the  “  Catalogus  Qitalo- 
gorum  ”  he  is  preparing  for  Madras 
University  where  he  is  head  of  the 
Sanskrit  Department.  It  is  based  on 
an  original  built  up  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  by  Aufrecht  but  has  now 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  first 
volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages 
covers  only  the  letter  “  A.” 
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Mr.  Nehru  at  Cambridge 

It  was  as  a  Cambridge  man.  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  that 
Pandit  Nehru  was  welcomed  when  he 
went  to  receive  his  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Public  Orator.  Mr.  W.  K.  C 
Guthrie,  in  his  traditional  Latin 
address,  said  that  it  was  a  cause  of 
special  rejoicing  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
cares  and  distractions  of  pmblic  affairs. 
Mr.  Nehru  had  shown  a  desire  to  re¬ 
visit  Cambridge  and  to  renew  the 
memory  of  his  student  days. 

Tagore  Anniversary 

Dr.  Arnold  Bake  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies  inter¬ 
preted  some  of  the  songs  and  music  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  at  the  reception 
given  this  month  by  the  Indian 
Students’  Union  to  celebrate  the  open¬ 
ing  of  their  new  hostel  and  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  Tagore’s  birth. 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  was  the  guest  of 
honour,  and  other  guests  included 
Mr.  B.  G.  Kher.  India’s  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  London.  Over  three 
hundred  students  and  their  guests 
attended  the  function  and  watched  the 
film  Shantirnketan  and  other  Indian 
documentaries. 


Lectures  on  Thailand 

London  University  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  finding  one  of  its  lecture  rooms 
so  full  that  listeners  were  perching  on 
the  arms  of  chairs  and  sitting  on  the 
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floor  when  it  invited  Nai  Direck 
Jayanama.  former  Thai  Ambassador 
in  London,  to  give  two  lectures.  His 
first  lecture  dealt  with  the  history  of 
Thailand’s  foreign  relations,  and  the 
second  with  the  development  of  Thai 
law.  with  special  reference  to  family 
law.  and  a  swift  but  penetrating 
survey  of  the  growth  of  the  Thjii 
system  of  adnainistration. 

Professor  Hall,  Head  of  the  South- 
East  Asia  Department  of  the  School 
of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  com¬ 
mented  enthusiastically  on  the  value 
of  hearing  such  masterly  material  from 
an  Asian  source. 

Buddhist  Viaitors 

Members  of  the  Buddhist  Society 
have  welcomed  distinguished  guests 
this  month.  Dr.  Malalasekera  of 
Ceylon,  who  is  one  eff  the  ackiww- 
ledged  leaders  of  Theravada  thought, 
attended  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Society  at  their  new  headquarters  in 
Gordon  Square,  and  scarcely  two 
weeks  later  another  meeting  gave  a 
cordial  reception  to  Dr.  S.  K.  Suzuki, 
who  has  arrived  to  spend  several 
months  in  Europe  on  what  he  himself 
describes  as  his  last  trip  out  of  Japan. 
He  needed  very  little  gentle  goading 
from  Mr.  Christmas  Humphreys  to 
deliver  a  few  initial  thoughts  on  Zen 
Buddhism  which  startled  even  those 
of  the  audience  who  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  Zen.  That  is  hardly  surpris¬ 
ing.  as  his  opening  comment  was  that 
all  the  books  written  in  Western  lan¬ 
guages.  and  all  translations  into 
Western  languages,  including  his  own. 
ought  to  be  destroyed  as  the  first  step 
towards  approaching  Zen. 

Japan  Society 

Sir  Robert  Craigie,  Chairman  of  the 
Japan  Society,  told  members  at  the 


annual  general  meeting  that  the  year 
just  ended  had  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  Society’s  history.  He 
recorded  the  enrolment  of  a  hundred 
new  members  and  announced  that 
from  the  autumn  the  Society  will  hold 
receptions  monthly  as  a  result  of  the 
success  of  experimental  receptions 
held  during  the  year.  Sir  Robert  also 
announced  a  giff  to  the  Society  of  a 
hundred  pounds  from  H.I.H.  Prince 
Akihito  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
all  that  members  of  the  Society  had 
done  to  make  his  six-week  visit  to 
Britain  even  more  enjoyable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  the 
Chairman  revealed  that  only  illness 
had  prevented  the  Crown  Prince  from 
inspecting  the  Cope  used  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  Corona¬ 
tion  and  which  had  been  a  gift  frc»n 
Japanese  Christians.  It  was  brought 
to  London  by  the  Japanese  delegates 
to  the  Lambeth  Conference  after  the 
war. 

The  Hone  in  Chinese,  Art 
Apart  from  imparting  to  a  large 
audience  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  horse  in  Chinese  art  and 
history.  Professor  W.  Perceval  Yetts 
of  London  University  may  have  fired 
the  train  of  a  lively  controversy.  In 
the  course  of  a  lantern  lecture  given 
to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
Percival  David  Foundation  of 
Chinese  Art.  he  contended  that  the 
character  “  ma  ”  for  horse  was  an 
example  of  mistakes  made  when  the 
original  pictographs  were  codified 
into  the  form  of  characters.  He 
argued,  and  showed  numerous  slides 
to  illustrate  his  point,  that  what  the 
draughtsman  of  the  characters  inter¬ 
preted  as  two  of  the  legs  and  the  tail 
of  the  fMCtograph  for  horse  were  in 
fact  the  three  lines  which  had  become 
accepted  as  the  symbol  of  the  tail  of 
the  horse,  since  the  earliest  repiresenta- 
tions  of  horses  in  Chinese  art  were  all 
of  Przvalsky’s  horse  or  an  animal  very 
similar  to  it.  The  three  lines,  he  sug¬ 
gested.  were  the  accepted  Chinese 
idiom  for  plurality  and  the  natural 
way  of  representing  the  tufted  tail 
characteristic  of  the  only  horses 
known  to  the  Chinese  in  early  days. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Decrease  in  Japaneae  Birth  Rate 

The  decline  in  Japan’s  birth  rate  is  “  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  vital  statistics  anywhere  in  the  world,”  according  to  the 
Population  Bulletin  (Washington,  USA,  April,  1953).  Within 
only  six  years,  it  has  dropped  10.7  per  1,(X)0.  However,  as  the 
death  rate  has  now  fallen  to  8.9,  the  population  still  increases  at 
the  rate  1 .8  per  cent  per  year,  or  by  about  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
Unfortunately,  the  abortion  rate  is  still  high — about  750,(XK)  (legal) 
in  1952. 

The  Japanese  public  is  kept  constantly  aware  of  the  need  for 
strong  measures  of  population  control.  A  Population  Problems 
Council  was  made,  in  1949,  a  Department  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet. 
Within  the  Ministry  of  Welfare,  there  are  two  population 
agencies :  the  Institute  of  Population  Problems  under  Dr.  Ayanori 
Okazaki,  and  the  Institute  of  Public  Health,  directed  by  Dr. 
Yoshio  Koya.  Among  other  agencies  also  educating  public 
opinion  are  the  Population  Association  of  Japan,  the  Population 
Research  Council  of  the  Mainichi  Press,  and  Unesco's  Committee 
of  the  Social  Science  Council  of  Japan. 


Qiina  to  Increase  Fijiit  Exports 

China  will  export  three  times  as  many  apples  and  half  ai 
many  again  oranges  this  year,  compared  with  last. 

China’s  orange  and  tangerine  orchards  are  distributed  over 
the  country’s  15  provinces  and  amount  to  one  third  of  the  whole 
world’s  acreage  in  these  fruits.  The  apples  of  Liaotung  and 
Seiantung  Peninsulas,  the  lichees,  bananas,  pineapples  and 
pomelos  of  Kwangtung,  the  lungan  of  Fukien,  the  pears  and 
grapes  of  North  China  and  Hami  melons  and  Turfan  grapes  of 
the  North-West  are  all  well  known  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad,  as  are  other  fruits  such  as  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  per¬ 
simmons  and  other  fruits  and  nuts. 

Fruit  cultivation  is  an  important  item  of  China’s  agricultural 
economy.  Fruit  produced  in  East  China  in  1951  was  18.85  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  secondary  products  in  the  area.  Last 
year,  46  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  Hwangyen  County,  famous 
tangerine  producing  centre  in  Chekiang  Province,  came  from  its 
tangerines. 

Rice  Production  in  Thailand 

In  post-war  years  Thailand  has  become  the  world’s  main  rice 
exporter,  but  while  production  has  been  increasing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  is  being  absorbed  by  the  home  market. 

The  Development  Plan  adopted  by  the  Thailand  Government 
provides  for  a  further  increase  of  rice  production  and  for  better 
methods  of  irrigation.  The  most  important  scheme  is  the  Chao 
Phya  irrigation  project,  which  is  designed  to  irrigate  nearly  3.5 
million  acres.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  addition  to  an  increase  of 
area  under  cultivation,  efforts  will  be  also  made  to  increase  the 
average  yield  per  hectare,  which  in  Thailand  is  nearly  20  per 
cent  lower  than  the  overall  yield  per  hectare  in  Asia.  The  recent 
report  on  “  Methods  and  Problems  of  Flood  Control  in  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,”  published  by  the  ECAFE,  Bangkok,  says  that  in 
Thailand  “  The  practice  is,  generally,  to  cultivate  one  crop  of  rice 
a  year  in  the  Central  Provinces,”  and  adds  that  “  If  intensive 
cultivation  becomes  necessary  in  the  future  to  satisfy  the  food 
requirements  of  a  growing  population  and  increased  industrialisa¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  proper  control  of  water  will  be  obligatory.” 


Japanese  Workers  Demand  Higher  Wages 

Movements  for  higher  wages  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living 
are  in  progress  in  many  Japanese  industries.  Increases  of  from  10 
to  13  per  cent  have  been  won  as  a  result  of  action  over  the  last 
month  or  so.  Several  unions  which  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
obtain  satisfaction  through  negotiations  are  now  preparing  for 
strike  action.  These  include  the  textile  workers,  who  are  demand¬ 
ing  rises  of  20  to  24  per  cent,  and  the  abolition  of  night  work  for 
women;  and  the  Honshu  and  Oji  paper  and  pulp  workers,  who 
have  already  carried  out  24-  and  48-hour  strikes  towards  end  of 
May.  The  Nissan  Chemical  Workers  Union  has  been  on  strike 
since  May  22  for  a  17  per  cent  rise,  while  the  Electric  Wire 
Workers,  Brewery  Workers  and  Telecommunications  Workers  all 
have  claims  which  have  not  yet  been  met.  The  Federation  of 
Coal  Miners  is  preparing  to  fight  the  closing  of  mines  and  mass 
dismissals  resulting  from  over-stocking. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  struggle  over  the  proposed 
strike  control  bill,  which  is  opposed  by  all  trade  unions,  will  soon 
be  resumed,  following  the  decision  of  the  new  Labour  Minister, 
Mr.  Kosaka,  to  submit  the  bill  to  the  present  session  of  Par¬ 
liament. 


‘‘West  Should  recognise  Red  China” 

An  American  expert  on  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Professor 
Nathaniel  Peffer,  of  Columbia  University,  said,  during  a  recent 
broadcast  in  Australia,  that  there  could  be  no  real  peace  in  the 
Far  East  until  the  West  came  to  a  firm  understanding  with  China, 
and  that  such  an  understanding  could  not  be  achieved  until  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  was  recognised  by  the  West  and 
was  admitted  to  the  UN.  In  his  opinion,  Korea  has  saved  the  far 
greater  sacrifice  of  a  third  world  war,  and  had  shown  that  most 
of  the  world  would  unite  to  prevent  aggression.  With  Communist 
China’s  entry  into  the  UN,  Professor  Peffer  believed  that  the 
threat  from  China  of  further  aggression  in  the  Far  East  could  be 
averted. 


France  and  Japan  Sign  Cultural  Agreement 

An  agreement  has  recently  been  signed  in  Tokyo  between 
France  and  Japan  providing  for  an  increase  in  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Among  other  things,  artistic  ex¬ 
changes  will  be  encouraged.  Japanese  and  French  students  arc 
invited  to  exchange  visits  and  the  Franco-Japanese  House  in 
Tokyo  is  resuming  its  activities. 


7 rans planting  rice  seedlings.  American  experts  are  helping  to 
improve  Thailand's  rice  culture 
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Generation,  Transmission  and  Utiliz¬ 
ation  of  Electrical  Power 

By  A.  T.  Siarr,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  M.l.E.E.  The  Third  Edition  of  this  standard 
textbook  contains  over  500  pages  of  up-to-date  information,  with  48  plates  and 
381  other  illustratioas.  It  is  more  than  ever  invaluable  to  students,  and  essential 
as  a  lelerente  work  for  the  practical  electrical  engineer.  20/-  net. 

“  Its  technical  soundness  and  clear  exposition  of  principles  should  ensure  its 
success  with  teachers  and  students.” — ELECTRICAL  JOURNAL. 


Information  Theory 

and  its  Engineering  Applications 

By  D.  A.  Bell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.), 
M.l.E.E.  A  guide  to  the  theory  on  which 
modern  developments  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  automatic  control  systems  are 
*  based.  The  author  gives  the  results  of 
the  latest  work  in  this  Held  and  discusses 
its  practical  applications.  20/<.  net. 

Pictorial  Drawing 
for  Engineers 

By  A.  C.  Parkinson,  F.I.E.D.,  A.C.P. 
(Hons.),  F.C^II.H.,  F.Inst.Mech.  All 
types  of  commonly  used  pictorial 
systems  are  described,  and  the  geo-  ■ 
metrical  basis  of  each  is  explained 
The  examples  given  are  graded,  and 
numerous  exercises  are  included. 

With  171  illustrations.  16/-  net. 


Sir  Msaitr  Pilmnn 
4c  SonSf  Ltd, 

Parker  St.,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C-2 
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China’s  Red  Leaders  by  Robert  S.  Elegant  {Bodies 

Head,  15j.) 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  began  to  cultivate 
the  seed  of  revolt  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Chinese  revolutionary  his¬ 
tory  has  been  dominated  by  personalities.  After  the  first 
secret  meeting  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  in 
Shanghai  in  July.  1921,  a  further  group  of  revolutionarj 
personalities  began  to  emerge  who  were  destined  to  bring 
to  fruition,  within  28  years,  a  political  change  in  China  that 
would  throw  world  politics  into  chaos  and  alter  the  emphasis 
of  power  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Elegant’s  book  is  a  collection  of  biographical  por¬ 
traits  of  the  leaders  of  the  OCP,  some  of  them  almost 
unknown  to  ordinary  people  of  the  west  whose  interest  in 
events  of  the  recent  past  in  China  has  been  side-tracked  by 
the  difficulty  of  remembering  difficult  Chinese  names.  Of 
the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Communism  in  China 
very  little  is  heard  today,  but  the  part  they  played  before 
the  well  known  present  leaders  in  China  figured  much  on 
the  stage  is  well  recounted  in  this  book,  and  through  the 
characters  of  such  men  as  Chen  Tu-hsiu,  Chu  Chiu-pai, 
Lin  Tsu-han,  and  Li  Li-san,  we  can  follow  the  growing 
strength  of  the  OCP.  Behind  the  personalities  of  the  earlier 
Chinese  Communists  there  lies  the  part  the  Russians 
played,  and  the  gradual  emergence  of  Mao  Tse-tung  him¬ 
self,  fundamentally  at  variance  with  Russia’s  idea  of  the 
exact  course  the  revolution  should  take.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Mao’s  interpretation  of  Marxism  and  Leninism,  and 
his  adaptation  of  those  creeds  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Chinese  situation  make  him,  especially  since  the  passing  of 
Stalin,  the  leading  revolutionary  figure  in  the  eyes  oi 
peasant  Asia. 

Mr.  Elegant  has  his  likes  and  dislikes,  but  on  tlx 
whole  this  book  is  a  most  useful  study  of  the  men  and 
thinking  that  dominate  the  present  political  scene  in  th: 
Far  East. 

Oliver  FieU 

Public  Administration  in  Burma  by  F.  S.  V 

Donnison  (Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 
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This  slim  volume  (119  pages)  examines,  in  some  detail 
the  administration  organised  and  established  by  the  British 
in  Burma  from  the  time  of  its  annexation  until  the  invasion 
by  the  Japanese  in  1942.  It  is  written  by  one  who  can 
speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject,  since  the  autha 
was  a  member  of  the  I.C.S.  in  Burma  from  1922  unti 
Burma  gained  her  independence  in  1948.  The  author  hai 
kept  himself  within  very  narrow  limits  which  was,  d 
course,  his  intention,  but  because  of  this,  his  book  will  ha« 
no  appeal  in  itself  for  the  general  reader.  If,  however,  ii 
be  regarded  as  complementary  to  British  Rule  in  Burm 
by  G.  E.  Harvey  (Faber,  1946),  and  read  in  conjunction 
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a  clear  overall  picture  of  the  British  connection  with  Burma 
emerges. 

Mr.  Donnison  is  sometimes  very  frank  about  the 
effect  of  British  rule.  The  growth  of  crime  from  the  1880s, 
for  instance,  he  attributes  to  the  passing  away  of  the  older, 
law-abiding  people  whose  lives  had  been  governed  by  the 
sort  of  custom  and  self-discipline  which  surrounded 
Burmans  before  the  arrival  of  the  British,  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  generation  who  came  to  maturity'  under 
British  rule.  He  does  not.  however,  sufficiently  explain 
that  this  was  a  consequence  of  introducing  western  con¬ 
ceptions  of  individual  liberty  and  an  alien  form  of  liberal 
democratic  administration.  All  the  conditions  of  pre- 
British  times,  when  the  individual  was  constrained  by 
custom  and  patterns  of  social  behaviour  developed  over 
centuries,  were  destroyed.  As  time  went  on  individuals 
were  released,  by  practice  and  examine  of  government, 
from  the  bonds  of  their  custom,  and  were  free  to  do,  within 
the  bounds  of  applied  British  law,  which  they  scarcely  re¬ 
cognised,  exactly  what  they  wanted  with  their  lives.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  British  administration  with  its  regard  for 
liberty,  justice  and  order  should,  in  the  last  analysis,  have 
created  a  confusion  in  Burma’s  pattern  of  life  that  was 
conspicuously  absent  at  the  start  of  a  hundred  years  or  so 
of  British  rule. 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper 

Socialism  and  Foreign  Policy  by  SOCIALIST  Union  (Book 
House,  3.V.) 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Socialist  Union  that  their 
pamphlet  should  appear  just  after  the  death  of  Stalin.  In  a 
preface  written  after  that  event,  the  authors  claim  that  their 
fundamental  approach  still  holds,  although  some  of  the 
emphases  might  alter  if  there  were  a  thaw  in  the  Cold  War. 
Yet  in  a  more  fluid  international  situation,  the  rigid  line-up 
of  the  “non-communist  world”  against  the  communist 
half  may  well  prove  a  sterile  concept.  This  doctrinaire 
approach  is  least  of  all  applicable  to  Asia,  where  condi¬ 
tions  range  widely  from  the  established  Communist  regime 
in  China  to  the  American-protected  pseudo-democracy  of 
Japan.  The  pamphlet  lumps  them  all  together,  as  being 
ail  equally  open  fields  for  the  “  hght  against  autocracy,”  by 
which  is  meant  communism  as  well  as  feudalism.  The 
political  problems  of  Asia  are  more  complex  than  this. 

W.  N.  Warbey 

Land  and  Society  in  Malabar  by  Adrien  Mayer 
(Oxford  University  Press  for  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  11s.  6d.) 

Although  the  district  taken  for  this  survey  is  a  small 
one  and  its  people  only  a  fraction  of  the  millions  that  make 
up  the  population  of  India,  nevertheless  the  social  and 
economic  changes  that  are  taking  place  there  and  their 
attendant  problems  have  their  counterparts  throughout  the 
whole  of  India,  and  serve  to  underline  the  tremendous 
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Published  every  quarter  ASIA  is  a  non-political  review 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  component  parts  of  the 
Eastern  World  with  their  own  cultural  and  philosophical 
problems.  Now  in  its  second  year  of  publication  ASIA 
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of  the  world  devoted  to  Asian  affairs. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no  excuse  today 
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difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  agricultural  reformer. 
The  present  survey  has  been  undertaken  with  a  sympathetic 
thoroughness  and  contains  valuable  information  on  such 
important  questions  as  the  caste  system  in  present  day 
economy,  the  nature  and  problems  of  farm  labour  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  effect  western  influences 
are  having  on  the  various  social  and  economic  groups. 
Although  the  author’s  fieldwork  was  limited  to  less  than  a  ' 
year  in  Malabar,  nevertheless  he  has  succeeded  in  giving, 
within  a  short  compass,  a  most  useful  summary  of  the 
problems  confronting  this  region. 

K.  S.  Gum  I 

Back  to  Mandalay  by  Lowell  Thomas  {Frederick  Muller,  1 

155.) 

This  book  must  have  been  written  for  American 
readers.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  not  so  easy  to  I 
accept  the  idea  that  although  General  Orde  Wingate  was 
the  man  primarily  responsible  for  planning  the  Chindil  j 
operations  in  Burma,  the  successful  outcome  was  due  i 
to  the  American  Air  Commandos  under  the  joint  com-  j 
mand  of  Colonels  Cochran  and  Alison,  USAAF.  The 
British  misunderstand  American  youthful  enthusiasm  for 
cocksureness,  and  one  might  almost  say  that  of  this  book. 

In  enthusiastically  trying  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
substantial  contribution  the  American  air  force  made  ia 
men  and  equipment  to  the  Chindit  campaign,  at  the  same 
time  playing  down  the  British  side  of  the  affair,  Mr. 
Thomas  may  find  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in  agaia 
giving  us  the  chance  to  deride  the  covert  assertion  that 
the  Americans  won  the  Burma  war. 

It  is  true  that  he  only  set  himself  the  task  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  Air  Commandos  and  not  of  the  Chindit 
operation  as  a  whole,  but  it  would  appear  that  Colond 
Cochran  (surely,  if  Mr.  Thomas’s  assessment  is  accurate, 
a  most  objectionable  and  cocky  man)  was  the  one  vriw 
really  saw  the  value  of  Wingate’s  ideas — the  British  Com¬ 
mand  and  planning  staff  in  India  seemed  to  see  no  use 
in  them  at  all.  After  the  scheme  for  long  range  penetra¬ 
tion  into  Burma  was  first  agreed  at  the  Quebec  confer¬ 
ence.  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  was  asked  to 
provide  a  force  of  light  planes  for  the  evacuation  of 
Wingate’s  wounded.  They  could  not  be  content  with  just 
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that,  they  were  determined  to  “go  over  and  steal  that 
show.”  Whether  they  did  in  fact  steal  the  show  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  part  they  played  must  certainly 
not  be  belittled,  and  this  book  is  evidence  that  they  had 
a  large  share  of  the  excitement,  but  the  juvenile  attitude, 
so  noticeable  in  this  book,  erf  laboriously  proving  that 
they  are  as  good  as,  if  not  one  better  than,  the  British, 
makes  this  book  tedious  going  for  the  serious  reader. 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper. 

Hong  Kong  by  Harold  Ingrams  {H.M.  Stationery  Office, 

ns.  6d.) 

This  book  is  described  as  the  first  of  a  series,  to  be 
called  The  Corona  Library,  about  British  Colonial  terri¬ 
tories  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  not  only  to  those 
training  for  the  Colonial  Service  but  to  a  wide  public.  It  is 
wonderfully  produced  with  many  fine  illustrations,  and 
includes,  in  a  flap  at  the  back,  two  maps  of  the  Hong  Kong 
area.  But  what  is  the  Colonial  Office  thinking  of?  Mr. 
Ingrams  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  his  short 
visit  to  Hong  Kong,  of  what  he  saw  during  his  conducted 
tours  to  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  of  the  various 
aspects  of  life  in  the  very  overcrowded  territory.  But  his 
account  is  no  more  interesting  or  authoritative  than  many 
other  such  pieces  of  reportage.  The  content  certainly  does 
not  justify  such  lavish  production  at  such  a  lavish  price. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  text  could  have  been 
reduced  to  a  length  which  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  cheaper,  but  just  as  useful  book  on  Hong  Kong  to 
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be  published  under  official  auspices  and  which  the  ordinary 
person  could  afford.  J.  W.  T.  Cooper  ' 

Omar  Khayyam  by  Arthur  J.  Arberry  {John  Murray. 

\5s.) 

This  new  verse  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam  by  the 
Adams  Professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  arises  from  the 
sensational  discovery  of  an  authentic  and  definitive  manu¬ 
script  of  Omar’s  quatrains  written  only  75  years  after  his 
death  as  ccanpared  with  the  330  or  so  years  of  the  Bodleian 
codex,  the  text  on  which  FitzGerald  worked.  This  manu¬ 
script.  known  as  the  “Teheran,”  suddenly  appeared  in 
London  in  1950  and  was  purchased  by  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  astonishing  that  shortly  previous  to  this  dis¬ 
covery  the  authentic  manuscript  of  another  selection  of 
Omar’s  poems  had  been  acquired  by  Mr.  Chester 
Beatty.  The  Beatty  manuscript  was  about  50  years  later 
than  the  Teheran  manuscript.  Thus  two  of  the  earliest 
manuscripts  of  Omar’s  verses  have  now  come  to  light 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  both  being  of  established 
authority. 

Professor  Arberry’s  new  verse  translation  is  from  the 
Cambridge  manuscript.  Besides  a  wholly  delightful  intro¬ 
duction  of  over  forty  pages  there  are  notes  on  the  text  for 
the  general  reader.  An  appendix  gives  the  parallel  stanzas 
of  FitzGerald’s  paraphrase  of  which  the  originals  occur  in 
the  Cambridge  manuscript.  This  is  a  most  welcome  in¬ 
clusion.  Finally  a  very  useful  comparative  table  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  editions  is  added. 
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That  FitzGerald  departed  from  the  original  Omar  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  his  translation  a  poem  in  its 
own  right  has  long  since  been  established.  Many 
must  surely  then  have  sometimes  wondered  just 
what  Omar  himself  did  say.  Professor  Arberry’s 
version  is  not  a  paraphrase.  It  is  a  verse  rendering  by  a 
scholar,  but  lacks  much  of  the  poetic  quality  of  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s  rendering.  In  striking  contrast  the  charm  of 
Professor  Arberry’s  prose-writing  ensures  that  a  rendering 
by  him  in  that  medium  would  give  us  a  version  of  high 
quality.  And  that  without  undue  sacrifice  of  the  literal 
meaning  erf  the  text. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  introduction  which  with 


the  notes  and  appendices  gives  the  book  its  special  value. 
Compact  and  delightfully  expressed  it  gives  the  common 
wayfarer  just  what  he  should  know.  It  is  as  much  a  widely 
held  belief  that  Omar  was  no  poet— and  never  in  his  own 
country  accepted  as  one  -as  that  FitzGerald  is  not  really 
Omar.  Professor  Arberry  agrees  that  Omar  is  not  of  the 
company  of  Hafiz.  Saadi.  Firdausi,  Jelal-ud  Din  Rurai, 
but  maintains  that  Omar  was  no  mean  poet.  A  ludd  and 
inspiring  analysis  of  two  of  Omar’s  quatrains  illuminates 
the  point.  It  whets  the  appetite  for  an  extended  inquiry 
of  this  nature  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Professor  Arberry ' 
will  one  day  give  us. 

Finally  it  looks  as  if  one  point  may  have  escaped  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arberry’s  notice.  In  his  analysis  of  what  is  in 
truth  one  of  FitzGerald’s  best-known  verses  beginning  “A 
Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough.”  Professor 
Arberry  comments  that  FitzGerald  for  the  “thigh  of 
mutton  ”  in  the  original  Persian  substituted  a  “  Loaf  d 
Breadi  ”  as  more  poetical.  But  did  not  FitzGerald  draw 
upon  the  quatrain  in  Whinfield’s  edition  (No.  52)  which 
specifically  lists  half  a  loaf  of  bread  (nisf-i-nani)  in  place  of 
the  lamb’s  thigh  in  the  No.  161  of  the  Cambridge  manu¬ 
script?  FitzGerald  in  his  paraphrase  was  nothing  if  not 
eclectic. 

Professor  Arberry’s  book  is  certainly  one  for  the  d^ 
votee  of  Omar  to  possess. 

W.  A.  Garstw 
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REVIEW 

OF  REVIEWS 


UW  that  the  Viet  Minh  forces  have  withdrawn  from  Laos, 

and  the  campaign  there  appears  in  retrospect  to  have  had  as  its 
primary  object  the  forced  deployment  of  French  troops  from  the 
Red  River  delta,  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  certain  journals  had 
to  say  of  what  they  thought  at  the  time  was  a  general  Communist 
thrust  into  South-East  Asia. 

The  Eastern  Economist  fVol.  XX,  No.  21)  has  an  article  on 
lhailand  written  just  after  (.to  quote  the  article)  “  Communism 
was  almost  at  the  point  of  knocking  at  the  northern  gate  ”  of  that 
country.  The  writer — who  is  anonymous — gives  a  general  round¬ 
up  of  the  political  situation  in  Siam  and  says  that  the  upsurge  of 
nationalism  in  neighbouring  countries  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
ordinary  Thai  citizen,  who  remains  absolutely  indifferent  to 
politics  in  his  country,  and  who  has  never  “  shown  any  inclination 
to  sympathise  with  Communism.”  But  the  Chinese  in  Siam  are  a 
ditl'erent  matter.  They,  says  the  article,  could  form  a  hard  core 
ol  support  for  any  external  Communist  {H-essure,  since  they  claim 
a  permanent  allegiance  to  China.  A  certain  section  of  the 
Chinese  community  in  Siam  have,  over  a  great  number  of  years, 
built  up  businesses  and  acquired  positions  of  wealth  and  influence 
which  have  given  them  a  firm  grip  on  the  country’s  economy. 
Ihey  have  come  to  identify  themselves  more  and  more  with  the 
Chinese  character  in  recent  years,  but  how  enthusiastically  they 
would  welcome  a  Communist  regime  is  only  a  matter  for  specula¬ 
tion.  Therefore  it  is  very  difficult  to  subscribe  to  the  dogmatic 
view  ot  the  article  that  the  Chinese  section  of  the  population  “  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  source  of  subversion.” 

The  possible  danger  to  Siam  arising  from  the  Viet  Minh  push 
through  Laos  also  worried  the  Delhi-published  magazine  Thought 
(Vol.  V,  No.  19).  In  a  leading  article  called  “  Laos’s  Lesson  and 
Warning,”  the  paper  says  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  Siam 
will  be  overcome  by  the  same  fate  as  Korea  and  Indo-China.  The 
paper  goes  on  to  attack  France  for  not  referring  the  Laos  affair  to 
the  United  Nations.  As  it  turns  out  it  might  have  been  very 
embarrassing  for  France  to  have  done  so.  But  the  paper’s  real 
attack  is  on  French  colonialism  and  its  handling  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  political  scene.  The  only  way  to  thwart  the  march  of 
Communism,  argues  Thought,  is  to  make  Indo-China  independent, 
and  for  France  to  undertake  to  quit  the  country  as  soon  as  “  the 
military  situation  permits  it.”  The  paper’s  analysis  of  what  would 
happen  in  such  an  eventuality  is  rather  vague,  and  they  talk  of  a 
military  alliance  between  Viet  Minh  and  Siam. 

For  Asian  people  to  align  themselves  with  either  of  the  big 
power  blocs  in  the  world  is  absolutely  wrong,  says  Rammanohar 
Lohia,  the  prominent  Indian  Socialist,  in  Vol.  S,  No.  2,  of  United 
Asia.  Asians  must  reject  the  claim  of  the  Asian  camp  to  represent 
freedom  as  much  as  they  must  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  Soviet 
camp  to  represent  anti-imperialism.  Socialism,  as  envisaged  by 
Mr.  Lohia,  could  be  a  solution  to  Asia’s  problems,  but  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  it  lacks  the  dynamic  impact  of  Communism.  After 
nationalism  has  recognised  and  rejected  western  colonialism  it 
needs  something  positive  to  embrace,  and  in  the  absence  of 
anything  else.  Communism  presents  itself  as  a  desirable  objective. 

A  magazine  from  India  which  deserves  a  mention  in  this 
column  is  Caravan.  In  the  issue  to  hand  (No.  1 S4,  May),  there  are 
a  number  of  interesting  articles,  only  one  on  a  political  subject, 
and  five  short  stories,  one  of  which  by  P.  N.  Maleghan  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good. 
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UBRARIES  IN  INDIA 

By  Ajit  Gain  ( Calcutta) 


IN  INDIA^  the  existence  of  libraries  in  ancient  times 
could  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Chinese  travellers  like 
Fa  Hien,  Hien  Tsang  and  1-Tsing.  who  praised  the  well- 
equipped  libraries  in  Indian  universities.  When  the 
Muslims  overran  India,  and  subsequently  ruled  the  sub¬ 
continent  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  they  kept  intact 
the  tradition  of  maintaining  libraries.  Some  of  the  Muslim 
rulers  were  true  lovers  of  scholarship  which  they 
patronised  quite  lavishly. 

This  movement,  however,  underwent  a  marked 
re-orientation  under  British  rule,  and  gradually  the  western 
system  of  library  management  was  introduced  in  Indian 
libraries. 

Punjab  University  took  the  lead  in  fashioning  their 
library  on  scientific  lines.  They  invited  an  American  ex¬ 
pert  (A.  D.  Dickinson)  in  1915,  who  introduced  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classihcation  system  and  the  “  open  access  shelf 
system.”  He  also  established  training  classes  in  Library 
science  and  helped  to  found  the  Punjab  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  Other  universities  followed  this  example.  In  quick 
succession.  Baroda,  Andhra,  Madras,  Bengal  and  Bombay 
introduced  the  modern  systems.  Baroda  went  even  further 
and  started  village  libraries  and  travelling  libraries.  In 
1928,  Madras  started  its  Library  Association  which  lias 
become  one  of  the  most  active  centres  in  the  library  move¬ 
ment  in  India  to-day.  Through  systematic  and  intelligent 
propaganada.  the  Association  helped  to  make  people 
library-minded  and  it  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  library  science  in  the  South.  In  Bengal,  too, 
the  local  Library  Association  has  popularised  the  movement 
to  a  great  extent.  The  organised  library  movement  in 
Bombay  started  in  1941  when  a  Government  ccmimittee, 
appointed  in  December,  1939,  published  its  report.  The 
report  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  central  State 
library  in  the  city  of  Bombay  and  three  regional  libraries, 
one  each  for  Poona,  Ahmedabad  and  Dharwar.  Most  of 
these  recommendations  have  already  been  carried  out. 

All  these  developments  have  drawn  ample  help  and 
guidance  from  the  Indian  Library  Association.  It  was 
started  in  1933  in  Calcutta  (subsequently  transferred  to 
Delhi)  and  worked  closely  with  the  Imperial  Library  (now 
National  Library).  The  Association  has  compiled  an  ex¬ 
tensive  directory  (published  in  1944)  listing  about  420 
libraries  (public,  state  and  university)  in  the  Indian  Union 
with  a  total  of  about  6.51  million  books,  although  it  must 


be  pointed  out  that  perhaps  only  one  quarter  of  these  * 
libraries  are  actively  functioning. 

Legislation  for  libraries  is  scanty.  At  times,  the  demand 
for  such  legislation  was  frantic.  In  December,  1930,  the 
Library  Service  Section  of  the  First  All-Asia  Educational 
Conference  prepared  the  first  draft  of  a  Library  Bill  for 
enactment.  The  Indian  Library  Association  has  now 
drafted  a  Union  Library  Bill  that  can  be  suited  to  difierenl 
States.  Madras  remains  now  the  only  State  to  make  this 
Bill  into  an  Act,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

The  only  copyright  library  in  India  is  in  Calcutta, 
although  the  Copyright  Act  is  implemented  in  most  statei 
The  need  for  copyright  libraries  is- now  felt  almost  daily 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  them  without  suitable 
legislation.  The  lack  of  such  copyright  libraries  make  it 
impossible  to  detect  infringement  of  copyright  regulations, 
which  is  by  no  means  negligible  in  India. 

There  is  still  a  dearth  of  trained  librarians  in  India,  but 
most  universities  are  now  awarding  diplomas  in  Librarian- 
ship. 

A  recent  study  made  public  by  the  National  Libiary 
(the  biggest  library  in  India  with  about  TOO.tXX)  book^ 
classified  different  types  of  books  in  demand  by  its  usen  | 


for  three  consecutive  years  as  follows: 

1948-49 

Administration  (mainly  govern- 

1949-50 

1950-51 

mcnt  reports) . 

1,003 

1,289 

3,763 

Economics  . 

1,087 

1,005 

2,195 

History  . 

1,286 

1,141 

2,008 

Literature  . 

1,604 

1,050 

3,469 

Periodicals  . 

231 

1,050 

3,469 

Science  . 

660 

86 

2,310 

Religion  . 

912 

942 

269t 

Demands  for  books  on  sports,  gardening,  hobbiei 
nature  study,  popular  science,  travel  and  similar  object 
are  few  and  far  between.  Stocks  of  these  books  are  also 
rare  in  most  of  the  libraries.  Indian  publishers  are  simy^ 
not  interested  in  them,  perhaps  because  no  Indian  wiiten 
can  excel  in  these  subjects. 

From  similar  statistics  supplied  by  the  National 
Library  at  Calcutta,  it  is  also  evident  that  an  increasinj 
number  of  books  on  economics,  politics  and  history  ait 
being  read,  and  that  the  love  for  literature  is  on  the  increase 
in  this  most  artistic  province  of  India.  The  demand  for 
religious  books  is  falling  off.  Just  before  the  partition, 
there  was  a  large  demand  for  books  dealing  with  Islam,  and 
just  after  the  partition  more  readers  turned  to  the 
Hindu  shastras. 
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JAPANESE  ACTOR-PRINTS 

By  David  Parry 


JAPANESE  painting  on  the  one  hand,  the  Japanese 
stage  on  the  other,  both  have  their  students  and 
devotees  in  many  lands,  and  when  the  two  worlds  meet, 
as  they  so  often  do  in  the  prints  issued  in  such  extraordinarv 
abundance  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  onwards, 
we  have  a  subject  of  almost  unique  fascination — a  subject 
appealing  alike  to  the  theatre-goer  and  to  the  connoisseur 
of  Oriental  objets  d'art.  No  collector  worthy  of  the  name 
could  remain  indifferent  to  the  lives  and  achievements  of 
the  players  depicted  with  such  charm  and  skill,  just  as  no 
enthusiast  of  Kabuki,  Japan’s  jxipular  style  of  dramatic 
presentation,  could  fail  to  recognise  the  works  of  the  fore¬ 
most  artists  as  things  of  beauty  and  enduring  worth. 


Theatrical  scene  by  Katsukawa  Shuneho,  who  was  active  between 
1770  to  1800.  Note  the  chanters,  the  samisen  player,  and  the 
puppets  carried  by  the  performer  on  the  right.  (Courtesy  of 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) 


It  is  significant,  however,  that  credit  for  recognising 
the  importance  of  Japanese  prints  and  print-designers 
belongs  to  the  experts  of  the  West  rather  than  to  their 
counterparts  in  Japan  itself,  where,  although  practised 
from  about  the  8th  century,  the  art  of  the  woodcut,  the 
characteristic  form  of  engraving,  had  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  occupy  a  very  low  plane.  Enjoying  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  aristocracy,  artists  of  the  accepted  schools  would 
never  have  thought  of  wasting  their  time  on  such  triviality, 
so  that  it  was  largely  the  efforts  of  “  outcasts  ”  like 
Moronobu.  who  improved  the  medium  out  of  all  know¬ 
ledge,  that  laid  a  foundation  for  the  successes  of  later  years. 
Hardly  less  vital,  of  course,  were  the  settled,  prosperous 
conditions  under  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  instrumental  in 
creating  a  huge  demand  among  people  unable  to  afford 
paintings  of  the  traditional  kind. 

Descended  from  a  well-to-do  family  of  textile  manu¬ 
facturers.  Moronobu  does  not.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seem  to 
have  attempted  any  portraits  of  actors,  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  remarkable  had  Kiyonobu,  his  junior  by 
forty  years,  overlooked  the  stage.  Sometimes  described 
as  a  painter  of  theatre  bill-boards,  sometimes  as  a  fully 
fledged  player,  this  designer’s  father  undoubtedly  had  close 
connections  with  the  popailar  drama,  while  Kiyonobu  him¬ 
self.  born  in  about  1664,  may  well  have  served  as  a  poster- 
artist  during  the  early  part  of  his  career.  Revered  as  the 
head  of  the  Torii  line,  his  prints  were  often  very  large  in 
size,  the  general  treatment,  too,  being  of  a  sort  which,  if 
displayed  outside  a  playhouse  for  advertisement  purposes, 
would  surely  have  arrested  the  attention  of  casual 
passers-by.  In  his  own  sphere  as  great  a  pioneer  as  Matabei, 
the  founder  of  the  Ukioye  stylo  of  painting  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  popular  print,  his  methods  continued  to 
be  followed  long  after  his  death  in  1729. 

The  fact  that  Kiyonobu,  the  first  outstanding  designer 
of  actor-prints,  must  have  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  en¬ 
chanting  atmosphere  of  the  theatre  unquestionably  influ¬ 
enced  his  choice  of  subjects,  but  in  the  Yedo  of  his  day  it 
was,  one  imagines,  virtually  impiossible  for  anyone  to  ignore 
the  hold  on  the  masses  of  Kabuki.  an  immense  piublic 
being  only  too  willing  to  purchase  lively  representations  of 
their  favourite  stars.  Numbered  among  Kiyonobu’s  pupils 
were  several  artists  of  marked  ability,  the  leadership  of  the 
group  passing  on  his  death  to  Kiyomasu,  perhaps  a  son. 
more  probably  a  brother,  of  the  illustrious  Torii  I. 

Like  his  predecessor.  Kiyomasu  was  responsible  for 
hand-coloured  portraits  of  actors  as  well  as  studies  in  black 
and  white,  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  he  deserved 
credit  for  the  first  genuine  two-colour  prints  in  this  field. 
However,  the  most  likely  inventor  of  the  process  was 
Masanobu,  who.  although  he  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Okumura  school,  may  have  studied  under  Kiyonobu. 
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producing  actor-prints  on  a  limited  scale.  If  he 
was  indeed  a  publisher  and  bookseller,  he  must 
have  had  excellent  opportunities  for  experiment, 
being  in  a  position  to  oversee  the  work  of  the  en¬ 
graver  with  his  knives,  gouges  and  blocks  of  cherry-wood, 
not  to  mention  the  efforts  of  the  craftsman  who  did  the 
actual  printing  on  tough,  fibrous  Japanese  paper,  charging 
the  blocks  with  carefully  mixed  pigment  and  obtaining 
correct  register  with  astonishing  sldll.  Impressions  made 
under  the  eye  of  the  designer  would  naturally  be  superior 
to  later  printings  of  slightly  less  accuracy,  especially  if  the 
blocks  happened  to  have  worn. 

Okumura  Masanobu,  who  flourished  until  nearly 
eighty,  published  some  three-colour  prints  towards  the  end 
of  his  career,  the  year  of  his  death,  believed  to  be  1764, 
also  being  notable  for  the  commencement  of  Harunobu’s 
work  in  polychrome,  the  number  of  blocks  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  to  a  dozen,  even  fifteen.  Unhappily  for  the  student 
of  the  theatre,  this  artist,  who  had  hitherto  concentrated 
mainly  on  figures  of  Kabuki  players,  turned  away  from  the 
stage  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  specialising  instead  in  por¬ 
traits  of  fashionable  beauties  and  young  girls.  Such  was 
their  freshness  that  the  actor-print  tottered  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  of  an  eclipse  in  public  esteem.  That  the  danger 
was  averted  was  due  almost  solely  to  one  man.  Shunsho, 
who,  born  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  short-lived 
Harunobu,  survived  him  by  a  little  over  twenty  years. 

That  the  popular  theatres  of  18th-century  Japan  were 
not  the  most  decorous  of  places  will  be  readily  agreed,  but 
no  merit  attaches  to  Harunobu  for  the  verbal  attacks 
launched  by  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  These 
scathing  references  to  the  stage  quite  possibly  goaded 
Shunsho  to  even  greater  activity  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  though  apparently  he  never  included  pro¬ 
fessional  players  In  his  circle  of  friends.  At  all  events,  few 
more  prolific  artists  have  ever  grasped  a  brush.  Not  a 
member  of  the  Torii  school,  whose  next  leader  was  to  be 
Kiyonaga,  he  laboured  heroically  to  restore  the  actor-print 
to  its  former  pre-eminence,  his  portraits  in  character, 
whether  of  scowling  warriors  or  demure  heroines,  being 
forceful  in  the  extreme.  An  associate,  Buncho,  and  two 
famous  pupils,  Shuneyi  and  Shunko,  also  did  magnificent 
work.  Shunko’s,  in  particular,  resembling  his  master’s  to  a 
marked  degree. 

Bearing  in  mind  his  industry  and  concentration,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  actor-prints  by  Shunsho  are  relatively 
common  even  after  the  passage  of  two  hundred  years,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  they  would  be  incalculably  more 
numerous  had  the  original  buyers  treated  them  as  valuable 
acquisitions  to  be  treasured  and  preserved.  Unfortunately, 
this  attitude  rarely  prevailed  except  in  the  case  of  commis¬ 
sioned  works  or  strictly  limited  editions  which  never 
reached  the  ordinary  sho()s.  prints  by  all  artists,  not  only 
Shunsho.  being  looked  upon  as  things  of  the  hour  whose 
loss  or  destruction  was  of  no  account.  After  all.  could  not 
replacements,  in  the  form  of  the  latest  sheets,  be  obtained 
immediately  for  trifling  sums?  Had  the  nobility  found 


anything  to  admire  in  the  art.  the  story  might  have  beeo 
different,  but  the  subject-matter  alone,  now  vulgar  players, 
now  the  gay  inmates  of  the  Yoshiwara,  in  their  eyes 
damned  the  movement  beyond  recall. 

Socially,  Kiyonaga,  under  whose  dominance  the  Torii 
school  reached  new  heights,  was  more  or  less  typical  of 
18th-century  Japanese  print-designers,  working  in  his  youth 
for  a  Tokyo  bookseller.  Between  about  1770  and  1790,  the 
date  of  his  retirement,  his  varied  output  included  portraits 
of  individual  actors  and  superb  interpretations  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  observed  by  the  profession  from  time  to  time.  One 
print,  for  instance,  takes  us  to  the  street  outside  an  import¬ 
ant  playhouse,  where  performers,  writers  and  musicians 
have  assembled  for  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the  comment*- 
ment  of  another  theatrical  year.  All,  even  servants  and  i 
attendants,  are  attired  in  their  best  clothes,  the  innumerable  I 
lanterns  each  bearing  a  crest  or  symbol  associated  either  I 
with  the  establishment  or  with  one  of  the  stars  whose  en- 1 
gagement  has  been  announced.  Essentially  a  private  ji 
affair,  the  balconies  nevertheless  hold  privileged  spectators 
who  watch  intently  the  gathering  throng.  A  decade  or  so  ] 
later  Toyokuni  was  to  show  us  other  such  aspects  of  the 
subject;  among  them  impressions  of  theatre  interiors  whilst 
a  show  is  going  on.  Through  the  crowded  auditorium  rurts 
the  hanamichi,  the  “  flower-way  ”  along  which  entrances 
are  made.  ' 

Although  none  of  his  successors  has  possessed  hisi 
genius.  Kiyonaga  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  the  Torii' 
school — indeed,  the  line  has  been  maintained  down  to  i  ( 
modern  times.  Besides  producing  prints  for  sale  in  the  j  i 
shops,  or  to  special  order,  members  have  regularly  been 
employed  on  larger  works  for  hoardings  or  for  exhibition®  • 
in  front  of  the  stubai  itself.  The  designing  of  illustrated  * 
programmes  to  the  taste  of  manager  or  principal  actor  also  ‘ 
occupied  their  days.  To  mention  just  one  example  of  fine  * 
20th-century  technique,  the  frontispiece  to  Miss  Zoe  ^ 
Kincaid’s  exhaustive  Kabuki*  published  in  1925,  takes  the 
form  of  a  striking,  almost  intimidating  portrait  of  a  warrior  ' 
by  Kiyotada,  the  then  head  of  the  Torii  group.  The  ' 
ferocious  expression,  heightened  by  the  scarlet  make-up  ^ 
used  for  the  “  lines  of  bravery.”  fits  in  perfectly  with  tte  ^ 
huge,  dynamic  figure  bristling  with  swords.  * 

Understandably  enough,  on  the  contrary,  modern  j  * 
actor-prints  do  not  have  the  same  appeal  for  the  collector  I  | 
as  those  of  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  the  rarity  of  the  * 
finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  Sharaku,  for  instance,  con¬ 
stituting  an  added  lure.  Although  not  the  only  high-born  f 
painter  to  shock  his  equals  by  descending,  at  least  in  their  | 
eyes,  to  the  level  of  an  artisan,  this  designer’s  story  is  sin-  J 
gular  in  that  he  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  a  celebrated  ' 
Noh  troupe.  Occupying  such  a  vastly  different  position  in  * 
society  to  that  of  the  Kabuki  players,  a  despised,  even  aj 
depressed  class  away  from  the  stage,  the  feelings  o?(  J 
Sharaku’s  colleagues  can  be  imagined  when  they  learnt  with|  ‘ 
amazement  what  he  proposed  to  do.  In  the  end,  however,  f 

*  ZoU  Kincaid,  Kabuki,  the  Popular  Stage  of  Japan,  Macmillan,|  r 
1925.  V 
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they  may  well  have  applauded  his  efforts,  because  from 
the  start  he  attacked  the  yakusha  as  vehemently  as  the  most 
hostile  could  have  wished. 

As  is  too  often  the  rule  with  the  creators  of  17th-  and 
18th-century  Japanese  prints,  little  definite  information  is 
available  regarding  the  life  of  Sharaku,  so  that  we  do  not 
even  know  when  he  was  born  or  when  he  died.  Presum¬ 
ably,  like  Yeishi,  another  gentleman  of  standing  who  be¬ 
came  a  print-designer,  he  was  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
Court,  and  it  must  have  been  a  staggering  change  from  such 
surroundings  to  the  plebeian  theatreland  of  Yedo  with  its 
jostling  crowds  packing  the  tea-houses  and.  inside  the 
shibai  itself,  shouting  greetings,  encouragement  or  abuse  as 
they  thought  fit.  In  Tokyo,  where  Sharaku  worked,  and 
also  in  Osaka,  audiences  were,  incidentally,  far  more  de¬ 
monstrative  than  in  Kyoto — not  merely  the  third  great 
centre  of  the  popular  drama,  but  its  place  of  origin,  the 
town  where  O-Kuni,  priestess-founder  of  Kabuki,  first  per¬ 
formed  as  an  entertainer  in  about  1596. 

Whereas  their  contemporaries  among  men  of  letters 
seldom  considered  the  lives  of  print-designers  to  be  worth 
much  attention,  the  paucity  of  information  about  Sharaku 


may  be  due  in  part  to  intentional  neglect.  His  works  do  not 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  ready  sales — hardly  to  be 
wondered  at.  perhapjs,  in  view  of  the  biting  satire  poured 
into  his  studies  of  people  for  whom  he  must  have  felt  pro¬ 
found  contempt.  Steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  scholarly 
Noh,  little  or  nothing  about  the  new  environment  can  have 
recommended  itself  to  his  refined  tastes,  the  result  being  a 
series  of  portraits  uncomplimentary,  to  say  the  least.  For 
power  and  originality,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  busts, 
in  which  he  brings  us  face  to  face  with  actors  in  various 
roles,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Sharaku.  believed  to  have  worked  for  no  more  than  a 
few  years  in  the  early  1790’s,  confined  himself  entirely  to 
prints  dealing  with  the  theatre,  unlike  such  artists  as  Toyo- 
kuni,  whose  career  continued  into  the  19th  century.  From 
now  onwards,  of  course,  the  landscape  became  the  domin¬ 
ant  theme,  the  great  names  of  H^usai  and  Hiroshige 
recalling  first  and  foremost  the  mountains,  rivers  and 
hamlets  of  Japan,  not  her  actors  and  courtesans.  As  for 
the  stage  itself,  it  lives  on.  its  players  far  better  respected, 
its  equipment  supremely  eflteient,  but  its  old  spirit 
unimpaired. 


INDIAN  FABLES 


by  Jagmohan  Mahajan  (New  Delhi) 


Sanskrit  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  fables;  in¬ 
deed.  most  of  the  fables,  particularly  animal  tales, 
which  have  passed  like  international  currency  across 
the  frontiers  of  the  world,  have  their  source  in  those  great 
Indian  collections  of  tales,  the  Buddhist  Jatakas  or  “  Birth 
Stories.”  and  the  Brahmanic  Panchatantra  or  “Five 
Chapters  ”  and  the  Hitopadesa  or  “  Book  of  Salutary 
Counsels.” 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  these  fables  from  East  to 
West  is  one  (rf  the  romances  of  history.  Some  of  the  tales 
were  carried  to  the  West  at  a  fairly  early  date  by  Greek  and 
Byzantine  traders,  by  wandering  tribes  like  the  gipsies,  and 
by  the  Mongolian  invaders  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  earliest 
Greek  version  was  ascribed  to  Aesop,  who  was  believed  to 
have  lived  at  the  Court  of  Croesus  of  Lydia.  One  of  them, 
the  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion’s  skin,  is  referred  to  in 
Plato’s  Cratylus.  Suka  Saptati  or  “  Seventy  Stories  ”  told 
by  a  parrot  to  dissuade  his  mistress  from  going  out  in 
pursuit  of  admirers  for  sixty-nine  successive  nights  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  one  of  the  best  known  col¬ 
lections  of  Indian  tales,  was  time  and  again  rendered  into 
Persian  under  the  name  of  Tutimmah,  and  many  Indian 
stories  reached  Europe  through  it. 

Panchatantra  was  translated  into  Pahlavi  in  the  sixth 
century  A.D.  at  the  instance  of  the  Sassanian  king  Khusrau 
Nushirwan,  and  from  Pahlavi  into  Arabic  by  order  of  the 
Caliph  Al  Mansur  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.  The  Pahlavi 
translation  was  entitled  Kdilah  wa  Dimnah,  frcMn  the 
names  of  two  jackals  in  one  of  the  stories.  The  Arabic 
version  was  translated  into  Persian.  Greek  and  Hebrew.  A 


German  version.  Das  Buck  der  Beispiele  der  Alien  Weisen 
(1483),  was  curiously  enough  one  of  the  earliest  printed 
books  in  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
a  number  of  translations  and  adaptations  appeared  in 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  French.  The  fables 
were  introduced  to  Elizabethan  England  by  Sir  Thomas 
North,  from  whom  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  two 
apologues  of  the  Three  Caskets  and  the  Pound  (rf  Flesh. 
In  Europe  they  were  known  as  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  or 
Bidpai  (Vidyapati,  a  wise  Brahman,  who  plays  a  leading 
role  in  them),  and  La  Fontaine  wrote  in  the  Preface  to  his 
Fables  published  in  1678:  “  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
say  whence  I  have  taken  the  subjects  of  these  new  fables. 
I  shall  only  say.  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  1  owe  the 
largest  portion  of  them  to  Pilpay  the  Indian  Sage.”  Thus 
the  tales  of  Panchatantra  merged  into  the  literatures  of  Asia 
and  Europe. 

Although  some  scholars  still  sound  a  discordant  note, 
it  has  now  been  more  or  less  conclusively  established  that 
the  fables  actually  migrated  from  East  to  West,  and  not 
vice  versa.  “  We  have  to  admit,”  says  a  scholar,  “  that  the 
beast  fable  did  not  begin  with  him  (Aesop),  or  in  Greece  at 
all.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  go  to  the  East  and  to  look  to  India 
and  burrow  in  the  ’  tales  within  tales  ’  of  Hitopadesa  to  get 
an  idea  how  old  the  antiquity  of  the  fable  actually  is.” 
“  That  the  migration  of  fables  was  originally  from  East  to 
West,  and  not  vice  versa.”  writes  another.  “  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  animals  and  birds  who  play  the  leading 
parts,  the  lion,  the  jackal,  the  elephant,  and  the  peacock, 
are  mostly  Indian  ones.  In  the  European  versions  the 
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jackal  becomes  the  fox:  the  relation  between  the  lion  and 
the  jackal  is  a  natural  one,  whereas  that  between  the  lion 
and  the  fox  is  not.”  It  is  in  fact  a  matter  of  omimon 
knowledge  that  lions,  jackals,  elephants  and  monkeys 
abound  in  Indian  forests  and  not  in  Greece. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  this  reasoning,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  in  favour  of  India  on  general  grounds.  India 
is  the  home  of  incarnation:  it  was,  therefore,  natural  for 
Indians  to  imagine  animals  acting  as  men,. whose  prede¬ 
cessors  they  were.  In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
belief  was  at  best  a  “  survival,”  and  was  no  longer  living  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  people.  Besides,  the  existence  of  the 
“  moral  ”  in  the  fable  so  called  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Gathas  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jatakas. 

Max  Muller,  in  a  fascinating  essay,  shows  how  the 
story  of  Perretta,  La  Laitiere  et  le  Pot  au  Lait — one  of  the 
most  famous  of  La  Fontaine’s  Fables — had  its  source  in  an 
Indian  tale.  Perretta,  carrying  a  milk-pail  on  her  head,  has 
day-dreams  of  selling  her  milk  for  a  substantial  sum,  buying 
a  hundred  eggs,  selling  the  chickens,  buying  a  cow  and  a 
calf.  The  calf  kicks  his  legs,  and  so  does  Perretta.  The 
pail  falls  down,  the  milk  is  spilt,  and  she  only  hopes  she 
may  escape  a  flogging  from  her  husband.  In  the  original 
Indian  version,  a  Brahman  whose  begging-bowl  is  filled 
with  boiled  rice  dreams  of  the  profits  he  will  make  out  of  it 
when  a  famine  breaks  out.  He  further  dreams  of  marrying 
a  rich  wife,  to  whom  he  gives  a  beating,  and  in  his  sleep  he 
kicks  the  bowl  and  the  rice  is  spilt. 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  famous  Welsh 
story  of  Llewellyn  and  Gelert.  A  man  leaves  his  dog  to 
guard  his  infant  daughter.  When  he  returns  home  he  is 
greeted  by  the  dog.  whose  jaws  are  covered  with  blood. 
Thinking  that  it  has  killed  the  child,  he  puts  it  to  death  in  a 
fit  of  rage.  On  going  in,  however,  he  finds  the  child  sleep¬ 
ing  safe  and  sound  in  her  cradle,  with  a  dead  wolf  by  her 
side.  In  the  Indian  version  in  the  Panchatantra,  the  parts  of 
dog  and  wolf  are  played  by  a  mongoose  and  a  cobra.  The 
story  of  Cinderella  provides  yet  another  example. 
Cinderella  is  Suvarnadevi,  the  Hindu  princess  whose  slipper 
falls  into  a  lake.  A  fisherman  finds  it  and  presents  it  to 
Prince  Ugrabahu  who  falls  into  love  with  the  unknown 
wearer. 

Another  source  through  which  several  Indian  motifs 
found  their  way  into  mediaeval  Europe  was  the  Arabian 
Nights.  This  great  collection,  which  contains  a  large 
number  of  tales  derived  from  Hindu,  Greek  and  Persian 
sources,  was  probably  put  together  at  Baghdad  soon  after 
the  caliphate  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  an  allusion  to  whom  is 
made  in  a  large  number  of  them.  The  most  famous  of  these 
stories,  that  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  has  been  traced  to  its 
distant  Hindu  source.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
stories  is  that  of  the  Ebony  Horse,  which  appears  in 
Chaucer’s  Story  of  Cambuscan  bold,  That  owned  the 
virtuous  ring  of  glass.  And  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass.  On 
which  the  Tartar  King  did  ride.  Apparently  the  horse  of 
brass  is  the  horse  of  ebony,  and  the  story  of  Cheval  de  fust 
reached  Chaucer  through  the  French  romances.  Many 
European  fairy  tales  found  in  Grimm  or  Hans  Andersen 


including  the  Magic  Mirror  and  the  Seven-Leagued  Booti;  j 
have  also  been  traced  to  Indian  sources.  J 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  examples  of  the  migration 
of  a  table  is  found  in  the  history  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  | 
This  is  the  history  of  the  young  Christian  prince  Josaphat  t 
whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  unreality  of  life  and  the  vanity 
of  this  life’s  pleasures  by  various  distressing  sights  en-  ] 
countered  by  him,  so  much  so  that  he  escapes  from  his 
palace  and  becomes  an  ascetic.  This  story,  which  was  ^ 
written  in  Greek  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century 
A.D.,  was  rendered  into  Arabic  during  the  reign  of  the  i 
Caliph  al  Mansur,  and  from  Arabic  into  numerous  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  It  became  extremely  popular  in  the  ( 
Middle  Ages,  and  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  have  actually  been  ^ 
canonized  both  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Churches.  * 
In  the  Eastern  Church  August  26th  is  the  saint’s  day  of  ^ 
Josaphat;  in  the  Roman  Martyrologium,  November  27th  ti 
is  assigned  to  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.. This  is  indeed  curious ; 
as  it  has  now  been  conclusively  proved — the  fact  having  " 
been  pointed  out,  independently  of  each  other,  by  scholan  " 
in  France,  Germany  and  England — that  the  story  of  * 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat  is  exactly  that  of  the  Great  Renun-  a 
ciation  of  Gautama  Buddha,  as  told  in  the  Lalitavistara—  i 
nothing  more,  nothing  less — and  that  Josaphat,  the  prin-  i 
cipal  character  of  the  story,  is  the  Bodhisat  or  Bodhisattva.  ^ 
The  Buddha  has  thus  become  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Church,  i, 
and  hence  is  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honours  which  the ,  i 
Christian  Church  can  bestow!  History,  here  as  inj» 
numerous  other  cases,  is  stranger  than  romance.  -  j 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

Thailand’s  Mining  Industry 

by  V.  Wolpert 

lio  Mining 

The  modern  mining  era  in  Thailand  began  in  1906,  when 
Captain  Miles  launched  the  first  continuous  bucket  dredge  to  work 
the  tin  ore  from  the  floor  of  Thonka  harbour  on  Phuket  island.* 
British  and  Australian  companies  were  induced  by  the  success  of 
Captain  Miles  and  started  dredging  in  coastal  and  river  placers. 
The  number  of  dredgers  reached  39  in  1940,  when  17,116  long 
tons  of  metallic  tin  were  produced. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  where  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  sea  over  the  land  has  submerged  some  of  the  extensive 
tin  placers,  the  Tromal  Company  has  carried  out  a  successful 
experiment  using  the  dragline  with  clamshell  bucket  mounted  on 
pontoons  to  grab  the  paydirt  and  wash  it  in  the  conventional  way, 
and  intends  to  go  into  real  operation  in  the  near  future.  Placer 
deposits  too  small  or  inaccessible  for  dredging  are  worked  by 
travel  pumping  or  hydraulicking. 

At  present,  Thailand  is  the  third  largest  tin  producing 
country  of  S.E.  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  the  two  larger  producers 
being  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  and  during  the  last  two  years 
Thailand's  production  of  tin  in  concentrates  amounted  to  an 
innual  average  of  9,500  long  tons. 

The  reserves  of  tin  in  Thailand  are  estimated  at  no  less  than 
one  million  tons.  In  the  past  the  ores  were  gained  largely  from 
placers  and  eluviums,  while  tin  lodes  remained  practically  un¬ 
touched.  And  while  old  placers  are  being  worked  out,  there  is 
itill  a  great  number  of  virgin  tin  placers  in  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  country  which  will  be  mined  after  the  building  of  railroads 
ind  highways  will  make  these  areas  accessible  and  the  mining 
there  an  economical  proposition.  In  connection  with  industrialisa¬ 
tion  plana  of  the  country  the  Thai  Government  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  a  tin-smelting  refinery. 

Tangsten  Ore 

The  mining  of  tungsten  represents  an  important  sector  of 
Thailand’s  mining  industry.  The  1952  output  of  1,601  long  tons 
of  wolframite  concentrates  (averaging  65  per  cent  of  tungsten 
trioxide)  was  an  all-time  record.  In  the  past,  record  outputs  were 
reached  in  1942  and  1943,  when  they  amounted  to  1,502  and  1,579 
long  tons  respectively.  In  the  following  years  the  output  dropped 
considerably,  and  fell  to  a  low  of  182  tons  in  1946.  The  produc¬ 
tion  recovered,  however,  to  about  450  tons  annually  in  1W7  and 
1948,  to  over  670  tons  in  1949,  and  further  increased  to  1,125  tons 
in  1950,  and  to  1,321  tons  in  1951.  The  increased  production  of 
the  last  three  years  was  due  to  the  spectacular  rise  of  wolfram 
prices  on  the  world  market,  which  induced  the  Thai  Goverruneni 
to  build — at  an  expense  of  500,000  ticals — a  service  road  to  the 
mines  in  the  Pilok  district  (Kanchanaburi  Province),  which  in 
1952  was  the  country's  largest  tungsten  ore  producing  district,  and 
where  460  long  tons  of  concentrates  were  mined.  The  second 
largest  district  of  tungsten  mining  is  the  Mae  Sariang  (Mae 
Hongson  Province),  where,  howeyer,  the  production  of  313  long 

•  The  first  tin  miners  in  Thailand  were  probably  the  Chinese  who 
broke  their  voyage  to  India  by  crossing  the  Thai  peninsula  ove'- 
land.  They  must  have  discovered,  worked  and  smelted  the  tin 
which  they  brought  with  them  to  India.  Some  of  the  Chinese 
settled  in  Thailand. 


tons  in  1952  represented  a  decrease  as  against  381  tons  output  of 
1951.  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Royal  Department  of  Mines  of^ 
the  Thai  Government  the  transportation  problems  of  this  district 
were  described  as  follows: 

“  As  the  only  access  to  the  mines  must  be  made  through 
rough  jungle  trails  and  the  rapid  stream  of  Mae  Yuam, 
transportation  of  ore  concentrates,  machineries,  and  supplies 
is  very  slow  and  limited  by  the  availability  and  capacity  of 
pack  animals  and  river  rafts  or  boats.” 

Shortage  of  labour  is  another  serious  problem  which  hampers 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry,  as  most  of  the  tungsten 
deposits  are  in  rugged  terrains  and  disease-infected  jungles  of 
remote  and  desolate  regions.  In  addition  to  local  hill  tribes,  the 
mines  employ  farmers  from  distant  areas  who  leave  the  mines 
for  their  farms  with  the  approach  of  the  rice  season. 

The  development  of  the  country’s  transport  facilities  will 
have  beneficial  eflects  on  the  labour  problem  too.  The  shortage 
of  Thailand’s  communication  lines  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 


Thailand 

Burma 

UK 

Population  per  km.  of  railways  ... 

5,385 

5,613 

598 

Population  per  km.  of  highways  ... 

3,180 

451 

169 

In  addition  to  transport  and  labour  problems,  Thailand  has  to 
improve  and  to  bring  up  to  date  the  mining  methods  in  order  to 
increase  the  country’s  mining  production.  At  present,  the  mining 
methods  are  still  primitive,  which  leads  to  a  decline  of  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  exhaustion  of  surficial  deposits,  whereby  a  better 
technical  “  know  how  ”  would  open  deposits  which  have  to  be 
worked  underground. 

L«a4  and  Zine 

In  recent  years  a  considerably  increased  production  of  ore 
has  taken  place  at  the  lead-zinc  deposit  of  Nong  Phai  (Kan- 
chanabari  Province).  This  mine  is  worked  in  cooperation  with 
Canadian  interests.  The  ore  is  hand-sorted  in  order  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  metallurgical  grade  and  then  shipped  to  Canada.  The 
local  company  intends  to  develop  this  mine  and  to  introduce  a 
floating  plant  to  separate  lead  and  zinc.  The  mine’s  output  of 
galena  amounted  to* 2,905  long  tons  in  1951,  and  to  2,362  long  tons 
in  1952.  The  ore  reserves  of  this  district  are  estimated  at  900,000 
tons,  with  a, metal  content  averaging  55-70  per  cent  (combined 
lead  and  zinc  in  nearly  equal  proportion). 

Iron  Ore  and  Manganese  Degasita 

Iron  ore  deposits  are  found  in  a  number  of  places,  but  most 
of  them  appear  to  be  too  small  to  be  of  any  economic  importance, 
says  the  UN  publication  “  European  Steel  Exports  ”  (published 
1953).  A  comparatively  large  deposit  is  the  Khao  Phat  Khwai 
deposit,  the  reserves  of  which  are  estimated  at  about  one  million 
tons  and  which  is  now  being  mined  by  the  Thai  Cement  Cor¬ 
poration  for  use  in  its  pilot  plant  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
10  tons  of  pig-iron.  According  to  official  Thai  statistics  the 
countrv’s  production  of  iron  ore  increased  from  2,657  metric  tons 
in  1950  to  6,477  metric  tons  in  1951.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1952  the  output  was,  however,  only  2,855  metric  tons. 

Manganese  ore  deposits  are  found  in  manv  localities,  includ¬ 
ing  on  the  Koh  Kram  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  But  the 
ore  is  low-grade  and  the  deposits— according  to  existing  informa¬ 
tion — are  small. 

Other  Mining  Activities 

Antimony  deposits  are  found  in  some  districts.  The  1951 
output  amounted  to  2,141  piculs  (1  picul — 60.48  kg.),  as  against 
7.679  piculs  in  1949  and  2,^2  piculs  in  1950. 

The  country  possesses  in  abundance  ilmenite  sands.  In 
addition,  some  tin  tailings  contain  60-90  per  cent  of  ilmenite. 

In  the  field  of  radioactive  minerals  Thailand  possesses 
monozite  deposits.  Gypsum  deposits  of  small  size  have  been 
worked  since  1943.  The  record  output  of  5,557  piculs  was 
reached  in  1950.  The  output  dropped,  however,  to  1.297  piculs 
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in  1951,  and  no  figures  are  yet  available  for  1952.  The  production 
^  and  exports  of  salt  have  increased  recently,  and  in  1951,  out  of  the 
total  production  of  250,000  tons  more  than  140,000  tons  were 
exported. 

Sorreying  and  Prospecting  Activities 

The  development  of  mineral  resources  is  largely  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Royal  Department  of  Mines,  of  which  the  Thai 
Geological  Survey  constitutes  one  of  the  four  Divisions.  In  its 
work  the  Department  has  been  receiving  technical  assistance  and 
equipment  from  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  scholarships  to 
train  geologists  and  chemists  were  granted  to  Thai  nationals  by 
the  Australian  Government  and  UNESCO.  The  first  geological 
map  of  Thailand,  on  the  scale  of  1  : 2,500,000,  was  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  but  more  detailed  geological 
surveys  and  maps  are  required.  The  Thai  Government  has 
established  now  a  new  organisation  for  preparing  topographic 
maps  from  aerial  survey.  The  question  of  appropriation  funds 
represents,  however,  a  grave  difficulty,  and,  furthermore,  a  great 
part  of  the  border  areas,  is  not  safe  for  making  geological  investi¬ 
gations. 

The  Thai  Government,  while  recognising  the  importance  of 
general  surveys,  has  given,  since  1950,  priority  to  new  specific 
projects  of  fuel  exploration,  as  the  shortage  of  mineral  fuels 
requires  urgent  attention.  Thailand  is  poor  in  mineral  fuels,  and 
according  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Department  of  Mines, 
“  with  the  ever-increasing  consumption  of  firewood  as  fuel  in 
industry  as  well  as  in  household,  the  forests  are  being  rapidly 
depleted,  and  the  condition,  if  allowed  to  continue,  may  seriously 
reduce  the  present  high  level  production  of  rice  due  to  insufficient 
rainfall  and  soil  erosion.  .  .  .”  In  this  connection  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  1952  alone  the  Royal  State  Railways  consumed 
one  million  cubic  metres  of  firewood,  that  the  demand  of  the 
railways  increased  in  1953,  while  the  lignite  briquettes  required 
to  satisfy  the  railways  demand  would  amount  to  about  500,000 
tons. 

In  the  field  of  fuel  exploration  the  Thai  authorities  have  been 
concentrating  their  activities  on  the  Krabi,  Kiansa  and  Mae  Moh 
deposits,  whereby  the  country  possesses  at  least  two  further  major 
deposits  of  lignite,  namely  in  the  Phra  Muang  and  Lampura 
districts.  The  importance  of  lignite  resources  and  of  their  proper 
utilisation  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  was  emphasised  by  the 
ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  at  the  Bandung  Session 
in  February,  1953.  The  Committee  recommended  that  Asian 
lignite  experts  should  learn  from  Australia’s  experience  in  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  lignite.  The  Committee  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
choice  of  proper  mining  equipment,  and  pointed  out  that  a  small 
number  of  big  combine  units,  once  properly  installed,  are  easier 
to  operate  than  a  multitude  of  machines  performing  indifferent 
tasks. 

Thailand’s  Lignite  Deposits 

Thailand's  lignites,  sometimes  classified  as  “  sub-bituminous  ” 
coal,  are  of  low  calorific  value,  and  mining  operations  which 
began  in  the  1910’s  and  1920’s  were  abandoned  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  production.  Lately,  however,  the  Thai  authorities  aided 
by  the  MSA  have  begun  with  the  development  of  the  lignite 
deposits.  Drilling  operations  have  been  carried  out  at  Krabi,  and 
lignite  has  been  sent  to  the  Bangkok  Electric  Works  for  tests  in 
coal-fired  furnaces.  Work  is  also  proceeding  at  Mae  Moh 
(Lampang  Province),  where  the  deposits  are  estimated  at  2.5 
milli'on  tons.  The  MSA  has  provided  briquette  pilot  plants  for 
both  deposits.  The  drafting  of  a  development  programme  cannot 
be  completed  until  the  exploration  work  has  been  completed.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  lignite  will  provide  the  fuel  for  the 
country’s  electro-power  stations,  especially  as  the  1953-57  Thai¬ 
land  Development  Plan  is  based  on  an  increased  supply  of 
electricity.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  electro¬ 
generating  plants,  and  some  equipment  has  been  ordered  in  the 
UK  and  Japan. 
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INDONESIA’S  FOREIGN  TRADE 


INDONESIA  has  always  been  fundamentally  an  agricultural 
country.  Many  of  the  consumer  goods  and  most  of  the  capital 
|oods  which  the  country  requires  have  to  be  imported  in  exchange 
for  exports  of  primary  products.  Indonesia  is  thus  very  susceptible 
to  changes  in  world  prices,  particularly  as  the  export  trade  of  the 
irchipelago  is  virtually  confined  to  rubber,  petroleum,  copra,  tin, 
Ka,  palm  oil  and  tobacco,  as  the  following  table  shows : 
INDONESIA’S  EXPORT  TRADE  FOR  1951 


Product 

Export  Value 

As  %  of 

Rp.  million 

Total  Export 

Rubber 

2,379  A 

50.1 

Petroleum 

633.4 

13.3 

Copra 

488.3 

10.4 

Tin 

398.4 

6.6 

Tea 

138.9 

3.0 

Palm  Oil  ... 

12.5.5 

2.7 

Tobacco  . . . 

103.5 

2.2 

Others 

498.6 

11.7 

4,676.0 

.  100.0 

analysis  of  her  trade  balance  for  the 

post-war  years  shows 

that,  except  for  the  years  1950-51,  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  put  her  in  a  stronger  trade  position,  Indonesia  has 
ilways  had  a  trading  deficit. 

Before  the  war,  Indonesian  trade  was  mainly  conducted  with 
Europe,  but  in  the  post-war  period  closer  contacts  have  been 
established  with  other  Asian  countries,  and  Indonesia's  Asian 
trade  now  exceeds  her  European.  Rubber  exports  to  Singapore 
and  large  imports  from  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  mainly  account 
for  this  change. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  in 


Indonesian  trade  with  the  Dollar  Area,  particularly  in  rubber 
and  tin,  40%  of  Indonesia's  tin  going  to  the  US. 

Of  her  total  trade  with  Europe,  the  Netherlands,  UK,  West 
Germany  and  France  together  account  for  the  major  portion. 
But  since  becoming  an  associate  member  of  the  European  Pay¬ 
ments  Union  in  November,  1950,  Indonesia  has  made  intensive 
efforts  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  Eastern  European 
countries. 

The  most  recent  (June  12th)  has  been  that  with -Yugoslavia, 
which  involved  an  exchange  of  rubber,  nickel,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities  for  cement,  iron  products  and  chemicals,  and  will  remain 
in  force  for  a  year.  A  similar  pact  with  Poland  was  signed  last 
May,  while  the  German-Indonesian  agreement  of  AIM’D  aims  at 
increasing  trade  between  the  two  countries  by  nearly  Rupiah  500 
million.  Agreements  with  Hungary  and  Switzerland  were  con¬ 
cluded  in  1952. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  further  new  agreements  with 
many  countries.  Indonesia  can  supply  the  outside  world  with 
tea,  timber,  rubber  and  copra  at  competitive  prices  in  exchange 
for  goods  urgently  needed.  Before  the  war,  for  instance, 
Indonesia  supplied  nearly  all  the  tea  consumed  in  Australia,  but 
today  she  sends  less  than  ten  per  cent.  Besides  tea,  Indonesia 
could  supply  timber  now  bought  by  Australia  in  South  America. 
Recent  reductions  in  the  dollar  export  bounty  mean  that  Indonesia, 
a  large  producer  of  raw  rubber,  is  able  to  supply  all  the  rubber 
Australia  needs. 

The  instability  and  the  dangers  of  what  Indonesia's  Minister 
of  Finance,  Dr.  Sumitro  Djojohadikusumo,  has  called  the  country’s 
“  dependent  agrarian  export  economy,”  can  be  appreciated.  But 
much  work  will  be  required  to  enable  Indonesia  to  become  econo¬ 
mically  more  secure. 


MULTI-SUCKET  DREDGES  -  SUCTION  DREDGES 
DIPPER  DREDGES  -  GRAB  DREDGES 
HOPPER  BARGES  •  ROCK  BREAKERS 


Ever  since  the  first  Lobnitz  dredge  left  our  yard  at 

Renfrew  over  eighty  years  ago,  we  have  always  endeavoured 

to  make  each  successive  model  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
one.  The  high  repute  which  the  name  of  Lobnitz  enjoys 
today  is  a  result  of  this  constant  striving  for  perfection. 


Xolnuk 


THE  NAME  TO  REMEMBER 


lOBNITZ  &  CO.  LTD.,  RENFREW,  SCOTLAND  RENfrew  2216 

iONDON  OFFICE:  55-61  MOORGATE,  E.C.2  MONarch  5101 
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HOW 

PEPPER  I 
IS  GROWN  I 

By  A,  H.  Jackson 

\ 

A  pepi>er  drying  ground  in  Coorg,  India  I 


Pepper  prefers  a  tropical  climate  to  thrive  in.  Among 
other  localities  in  the  world  the  West  coast  of  Southern 
India  adequately  suits  its  requirements;  and  the  hills 
of  Coorg  (about  3,000  ft.)  have  pepper  growing  in  small 
cultivated  plots  on  its  own,  or  up  shade  trees  amongst  the 
coffee  plantations. 

In  Coorg  the  pepper  plant  is  in  fact  a  creeper,  usually 
grown  from  cuttings  about  two  feet  long  taken  from  the 
established  plant.  The  creeper  has  to  have  a  standard  or 
tree  to  climb.  The  cuttings  are  generally  planted  before  the 
rainy  season  of  the  year. 

When  the  soil  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  one  end  of  a  cutting  is  inserted  about  four  inches  into 
the  soil,  right  up  against  the  tree  it  has  to  climb,  and  then 
carefully  and  entirely  covered  with  a  small  leafy  branch 
cut  from  some  suitable  tree,  to  protect  it  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun  during  the  early  days  of  its  growth.  As  at  this 
stage  it  is  a  delicate  plant,  usually  three  or  four  cuttings  are 


Sifting  peppercorns 


planted  together  to  ensure  that  at  least  one  will  survive.  j  j 
Should  the  cutting  survive  a  second  year  of  life,  it  re- 1 
quires  little  further  attention.  It  requires  no  pruning  otj 
spraying,  nor  does  it  demand  any  special  manuring,  ^ttiuj  , 
all  the  nourishment  it  requires  from  the  ground  around  tht]  , 
adjoining  coffee  bushes  which  receive  systematic  cultivation  ■ 
The  creeper  with  its  dark  green  pear  shaped  leaves  o( 

7  to  8  inches  long,  according  to  its  genus,  resembles  ivy,  , 
both  in  appearance  and  manner  of  growth.  It  can  grow  tc  : 
almost  any  height,  but  is  controlled  for  convenience  of  j 
picking  to  about  30  to  40  feet.  f  i 

The  average  age  of  a  pepper  plant  is  about  25  years  i  ^ 
It  has  an  inconspicuous  and  small  whitish  flower,  half  tkj  ^ 
size  of  a  pea,  growing  on  a  stalk  or  catkin,  about  4  to  .'f 
inches  long;  later  followed  by  a  small  green  round  bernl  j 
the  size,  of  a  pin  head,  expanding  later  to  that  of  a  largt|  ^ 
shot  corn.  There  may  be  any  number  up  to  a  hundredf , 
berries  on  a  catkin,  and  when  they  begin  to  turn  a  reddisf  .  j 
hue,  they  are  gathered  by  men  (sometimes  by  women)  wk  j 
climb  up  long  bamboo  poles  with  branches  cut  8  inches  o:  , 
from  the  stem,  furnishing  a  footing  for  climbing.  Tht  , 
gathered  berries  are  taken  to  the  drying  ground,  where  j 
the  contents  are  heaped  into  small  piles  in  preparation  to  be  ^ 
“  trodden  out.”  This  process  is  undertaken  by  pickec  j 
men,  who  tread  on  the  piles  with  bare  feet,  rubbing  off  the  j 
berries  from  the  stalks.  t 

The  smooth  green  and  firm  berries  are  then  spread  ou  ^ 
on  a  flat  hard  surface  so  that  each  berry  is  exposed  to  the  h«|  i 
sun  to  dry.  In  a  few  days  they  turn  black  and  shrivel  upte^  ( 
become  the  hard  peppercorn  one  buys  in  the  market.  I  j 
When  dry  the  peppercorns  are  sifted  by  women  labou' 
separating  dust  and  broken  bits  from  the  good  samples!  ( 
The  women  squat  on  the  ground,  using  flat  shallow  basket|  1 
in  which  they  toss  the  corns  into  the  air,  and  gradually  thi  \ 
g;x)d  and  bad  are  separated.  Then  the  clean  pepper  is  pii  1 
into  baskets,  later  weighed  into  sacks^,  and  made  ready  fo  c 
despatch  to  the  selling  agents.  1 

1 
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THE 

ECONOMY 
OF  FIJI 


By  S.  F,  P.  Morris  ( Suva) 


Levuka,  Fiji.  The  main  street  h  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  waterfront.  The  post  office  and  the 
shopping  centre  are  at  the  wharf. 


The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Fiji  consists  of  over  200 
islands  of  which  the  two  largest  and  most  important. 
Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu,  have  areas  of  about  4,000 
and  2.000  square  miles  respectively.  Lying  as  it  does  on 
the  main  route  from  America  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Fiji  group  has  an  important  strategic  value. 

The  islands  contain  tracts  of  fertile  volcanic  soil  which 
yield  rich  harvests  and  support  a  total  population  of  over 
300.000.  Although  the  Fijian  birth  rate  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  their  numbers  have  been  exceeded  by  the  Indians  who 
now  form  the  largest  racial  component.  The  Indians  were 
originally  brought  out  to  the  Islands  as  indentured  labourers 
to  work  the  sugar  plantations,  and  the  present  community 
includes  many  of  those  who  elected  to  stay  after  their  inden¬ 
tures  expired,  and  their  descendants,  together  with  others 
admitted  under  a  quota  system  after  the  indenture  system 
was  abolished  in  1920.  The  present  population  of  Fiji  is 
made  up  as  follows;  Fijians  133,000;  Indians  143,000; 
Europeans  6,000;  part-Europeans  7,000  and  Chinese  3.500, 
and  with  the  present  trend  population  should  rise  to 
approximately  500,000  by  1970.  The  rapid  increase  is 
already  proving  a  strain  on  the  present  structure  of  the 
colony  and  recognition  has  been  given  to  this  in  the  form 
of  an  extensive  development  programme  which  was  par¬ 
tially  set  back  by  the  hurricane  in  January.  1952.  Briefly 
this  programme  called  for  the  opening  up  of  new  areas  for 
cultivation  and  construction  of  roads,  development  of 
natural  resources,  social  services  and  communications,  and 
other  items.  Provision  was  made  for  expenditure  of  4.28 
million  by  1958. 

As  a  Crown  Colony,  Fiji  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  directly  responsible  to  the  British  Colonial  O^e. 
He  exercises  very  wide  powers  and  in  theory  at  least. 
Whitehall  may  impose  on  the  Colony  any  laws  it  may  wish, 
but  in  actual  practice  and  in  accord  with  the  British  pirin- 
dple  of  encouraging  ultimate  self-government,  the  residents 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  law-making  of  the 


Colony  through  a  legislative  council  of  31  members,  six  of 
whom  are  elected  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Ciovernor,  the 
remaining  sixteen  being  Government  officials.  Fijians. 
Indians  and  Europeans  are  represented  separately  on  the 
council. 

Under  this  system  for  a  long  period  of  years  Fijian 
public  finances  have  followed  a  sound  and  rather  unspec¬ 
tacular  course.  As  in  many  other  countries,  external 
inflationary  forces  have  affected  them  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  Customs  revenue  and  income  tax  receipts  have 
been  stimulated  by  high  prices  in  external  trading,  and 
local  administration  costs  have  also  risen. 

The  economy  of  Fiji  is  based  on  four  main  commodi¬ 
ties — sugar,  copra,  gold  and  fruit.  Of  these  sugar  has  been 
by  far  the  most  important  to  the  Colony.  From  small 
farms  covering  a  total  of  about  101,000  acres,  Indian 
smallholders  produce  annually  some  135.000  tons  of  raw 
sugar.  The  Qjlonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  first 
operated  in  Fiji  in  1882,  owns  all  sugar  mills  and  so  con¬ 
trols  the  industry  in  the  Colony.  It  conducts  research  and 
plant  breeding  stations,  gives  technical  advice  and  financial 
aid  to  cane  farmers,  and  works  hard  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  those  connected  with  the  industry  and  to  raise  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  Contracts  with  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  and 
the  terms  of  the  Cbmmonwealth  Sugar  Agreement  assure 
a  ready  market  for  all  sugar  Fiji  can  produce  up  to  1959, 
The  United  Kingdom  has  guaranteed  to  buy  125,000  tons  a 
year  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  annually,  the  remainder  of  the 
export  quota  may  be  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Canada 
at  open  market  prices  plus  Imperial  Preference.  The  1953 
price  of  the  sugar  which  the  United  Kingdom  guarantees 
to  buy  is  £42  6s.  8d.  per  ton,  an  increase  of  £3  16s.  8d.  over 
the  1952  price. 

While  the  sugar  industry  is  mainly  dependent  on  Indian 
labour,  the  main  native  Fijian  industries  are  coconut  and 
banana  growing.  With  two  mills  now  producing  crude  and 
refined  coconut  oil  the  copra  export  is  diminishing,  but  the 
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value  of  oil  is  far  in  excess  of  the  relative  amount  and  total 
value  of  copra.  The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  take  the  whole  export  surplus  of  oil  and  copra 
up  to  December  31st,  1957,  with  a  commencing  price  of 
£48  per  ton  f.o.b.  (copra  basis)  and  annual  adjustments  not 
exceeding  10%.  The  1953  price  is  £65  per  ton.  1952 
established  an  all  time  record  for  copra  production:  40,262 
tons.  The  industry,  however,  is  faced  with  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  in  production  unless  growers  commence  fresh  plant¬ 
ings  immediately — many  of  the  plantations  now  contain 
trees  70  years  old  and  over,  with  little  or  no  replanting  done 
to  ensure  steady  production  figures. 

Bananas  are  the  most  important  fruit  crop  and  the  bulk 
of  the  annual  output  is  exported  to  New  Zealand.  The 
industry  suffered  a  complete  setback  in  the  hurricane  of 
January,  1952,  and  no  fruit  was  available  for  export  for 
over  nine  months.  Fresh  planting  and  increased  acreage 
since  then  have  brought  back  full  production,  and  in 
February,  1953,  a  record  shipment  was  exported  to  New 
Zealand. 

The  fourth  main  industry  is  gold  mining,  which  was 
only  started  in  1932,  but  has  since  then  proceeded  steadily. 
Though  the  gold  bearing  area  and,  therefore,  the  life  of  the 
fields,  is  limited,  the  Government  has  allowed  a  remission 
of  taxation  to  the  gold  mining  companies,  saving  them  an 
amount  of  £200.000,  to  enable  them  to  prospect  for  new 
fields. 


A  levy  or  cess  of  £10  per  ton  is  deducted  from  every 
ton  of  copra  produced  by  the  Fijians.  This  sum,  already 
amounting  to  almost  £200,(XX),  is  to  be  used  for  approved 
schemes  in  the  villages,  for  improved  water  supplies,  greater 
planting  areas,  housing  and  also  to  offset  the  possibilitiei 
of  a  fall  in  price  of  the  commodity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
due  course  it  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  other  products 
such  as  bananas  and  cane  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  few  secondary  industries  in  the  Colony.  One 
mill  IS  now  processing  about  75%  of  the  Colony’s  copra 
production  into  crude  and  refined  coconut  oil,  copra  cake 
and  meal,  while  the  other  produces  soap  and  dry  biscuits , 
for  internal  use  and  for  export  to  the  neighbouring  groups; 
and  there  is  some  fruit  canning  done  by  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  At  present  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  1 
for  further  establishment  of  secondary  industries,  owing  to  I 
the  lack  of  cheap  power,  or  in  fact  of  power  at  all.  One! 
project  for  installation  of  hydro-electric  plant  has  beeiii 
found  unsuitable  and  at  present  there  is  an  extensive  search! 
being  carried  out  for  a  more  suitable  site.  Until  such  time 
as  some  such  scheme  can  be  put  into  effect,  giving  the 
Colony  an  ample  supply  of  cheap  power,  Fiji  must  look  to 
her  primary  production  for  her  economy,  and  with  that  end 
in  view  she  is  endeavouring  to  open  up  more  and  more  land 
for  agriculture  and  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land 
at  present  under  cultivation. 

Tourist  attractions,  which  have  been  rather  neglected 
during  the  past  few  years,  are  now  receiving  their  share  of 
attention,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  in  the  Colony  for 
increased  and  better  hotel  accommodation.  With  a  large 
international  airport  at  Nadi  providing  a  stopover  fof 
planes  going  through  from  America  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  serviced  by  an  internal  airway  operating  to  Suva 
where  there  is  an  excellent  harbour  and  flying  boat  base 
(flying  boat  services  operate  from  Sydney  via  Noumea  ia 
New  Caledonia  to  Suva,  and  from  Auckland  via  Suva  and' 
Apia  in  Samoa  to  Tahiti),  travel  facilities  are  excellent  fotj 
the  tourist  trade.  Regular  shipping  from  New  Zealand,’ 


Matured  bananas  are  harvested  while  still  green.  Stacked  exj 
bamboo  rafts,  they  are  poled  down  river  to  packing  stations  t 
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Australia  and  USA  bring  in  their  share  of  tourists,  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done  to  attract  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  1952  hurricane  hit  Suva  itself  severely  and  as  a  result 
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two  hotels  were  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  of  no  further  use 
in  the  way  of  accommodation.  One  is  already  in  the 
“  process  of  rebuilding  and  the  plans  call  for  a  modern  five- 
^  storey  structure.  Other  hotels  around  the  coast  have  either 
1  already  increased  their  accommodation  or  have  plans  in 
hand  to  do  so,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the 
j  accommodation  will  be  such  as  to  not  only  cope  with  the . 
pr^ent  trade,  but  to  attract  more  people  through  the 
medium  of  “  satisfied  customers.”  The  Fiji  group  has  much 
to  offer  the  tourist  who  wants  something  just  a  little 
different,  possessing  a  colourful  native  ceremonial,  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Generally  speaking,  the  tourist  in¬ 
dustry  could  be  said  to  rank  fifth  in  Fiji  and  with  the 
attractions  offered  and  a  good  advertising  programme,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  come  to  rank  much  higher. 

The  Colony  is  well  served  by  the  banking  industry 
ig  the]  Three  banks  are  at  present  operating  in  Fiji — the  Bank  of 
)ok  to  New  South  Wales  with  its  main  Fiji  office  in  Suva,  branches 
at  end  ^t  Lautoka  and  Ba  and  agencies  at  Nadi.  Nadi  Airport, 
e  land !  Tavua,  Vatukoula  and  Laucala  Bay  Airport.  The  Bank  of 
5  land  i  New  Zealand  has  its  main  Fiji  office  in  Suva,  branches  at 
Lautoka  and  Labasa  and  agencies  at  Nausori.  Marks 
jiected  Street  Suva,  and  Laucala  Bay  Airport.  The  Australia  and 
are  oil  New  Zealand  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Suva. 

ny  for  I  pjjj  depends  almost  entirely  on  her  export  industries 
to  maintain  an  even  balance  with  necessities  which  she  must 
5r  foil  import  to  maintain  living  standards,  and  while  prices  for 
i  New  I  j,er  main  exports  may  seem  attractive  and  great  comfort 
>  Suva  I  (jmwn  from  the  fact  that  she  has  long-term  contracts  with 
t  bax  British  Ministry  of  Food  for  these  products,  prices  have 
nea  rising  faster  in  other  countries  from  which  her  main 

/&  and'  imports  come  and,  unless  production  can  be  increased  con- 
*nt  f*  ■  siderably  or  outside  prices  drop,  the  present  debit  balance 
aland,  qJ  trade  must  become  increasingly  larger  from  year  to  year, 
i  Therefore  the  emphasis  in  the  Government’s  economic 
t  {  policy  today  is  on  development,  to  improve  the  productive 
■  \  cfiBciency  of  the  Colony.  Should  they  succeed  in  finding  a 
n  natural  source  of  cheap  power  and  thus  open  the  way  for 
li  private  enterprise  either  from  within  or  outside  the  Colony 
lllifl  to  start  up  secondary  industries,  well  and  good,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  establishing  of  these  industries  may 
well  undo  a  lot  of  good  work  by  encouraging  the  people  to 
come  into  the  towns  to  work  possibly  for  higher  wages,  and 
in  so  doing  rob  the  most  important  item  of  all — food  .pro¬ 
duction — of  workers.  Other  nations  have  this  same 
problem  where  the  drift  to  the  cities  has  caused  such  a 
serious  drop  in  primary  production  that  they  have  been 
^  forced  to  import  staple  items  which  they  had  previously 
I  been  in  a  position  to  export  in  quantity.  How  far  the 
I  present  programme  can  be  pursued  without  forcing  up 
wage  rates  and  living  costs  is  open  to  doubt,  and  in  that 
respect  Fiji  has  a  problem  common  to  her  larger 
neighbours. 
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Better  Geological  Surveys  Urged 

The  ECAFE  Mineral  Resources  Conference  which 
was  held  in  Tokyo  at  the  end  of  April,  emphasised  the  im¬ 
portance  of  systematic  geological  surveys  and  of  proper 
mapping  of  the  region  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has 
been  done  so  far  as  an  indispensable,  although  frequently 
costly,  pre-requisite  for  the  develoimient  of  mineral  re¬ 
sources.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  nKxlefn  prospecting 
methods,  including  air  surveys,  geophysical  and  geo¬ 
chemical  explorations,  and  Governments  were  urged  to 
consider  such  up-to-date  methods  and  the  use  (A  heli¬ 
copters. 

The  delegates  stressed  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  mineral  resources  was  essential  for  the  increase  of  food 
production  and  industrialisation  of  the  countries  ot  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  Surveying  and  prospecting  activities  are. 
however,  urgently  needed  to  increase  the  exploitation  of 
existing  mines  and  to  open  new  workings.  The  Industrial 
Envelopment  Working  Party  of  the  ECAFE  in  a  report  to 
the  Conference  recommended  that  “  the  countries  under¬ 
take  extensive  geological  surveys  with  a  view  to  finding 
deposits  of  essential  metals.”  The  existing  knowledge 
concerning  the  available  mineral  resources  ot  the  region  was 
described  by  delegates  as  very  limited,  and,  therefore,  de¬ 
tailed  surveys  were  urgently  needed. 
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U.K.  EXPORTS  TO  THAILAND 


value  of  the  UK  exports  to  Thailand  has  been 
increasing  steadily  during  the  last  three  years  and 
amounted  to  over  £14.3  million  in  1952  as  against  £6.9 
million  in  1950  and  £1 1.4  million  in  1951. 

The  following  table  shows  the  breakdown  of  UK 
exports  to  Thailand  by  main  groups  of  exported  goods. 


Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof . 

Cutlery,  hardware  implements  and  instruments  .. 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  . 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof . 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufactures  thereof  . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours . 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc . 

Vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships  and  aircraft) 


Alone  the  Chao  Phya  irrigation  project  is  expected  to  cost 
over  £20  million,  and  the  contract  for  the  supervision  of 
the  construction  of  the  Chainat  dam  has  been  awarded  to 
the  British  firm  Keir  &  C^wder,  while  plant  and  machinery 
for  this  project  is  being  supplied  by  several  British  firms,  • 
including  Gwynnes  Pumps  Ltd.,  Sigmund  Pumps  Ltd.. 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

IV hole  year 

First  4  months  1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

587,473 

979,636 

1,330,420 

303,985 

512.447  f 

353,228 

508,483 

530,649 

191,612 

207,751  ' 

304,979 

660,893 

686,438 

226,283 

254,537  ^ 

1,480,387 

1,981,341 

3,055,580 

886.653 

1,362,690 

265,634 

459,306 

553,847 

139,671 

304,164 

762,266 

987,760 

943,865 

357.757 

349,295 

200,816 

164,318 

171,471 

79,793 

30,689 

1,260,733 

2,766,622 

3,295,315 

1,128,161 

1,288.%1 

It  is  noteworthy  that  some  textile  expxjrts  increased 
recently.  The  Northern  Ireland  linen  industry  increased 
their  exports  to  this  market:  the  value  of  exports  of  silk  and 
artificial  silk  goods  reached  £152,{XX),  that  of  woven  cotton 
piece  goods  (dyed  in  the  piece)  £78,580,  and  that  of  finished 
cotton  thread  for  sewing  and  crocheting  £101,534,  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1953,  showing  an  increase  as 
against  the  corresponding  pjeriod  of  last  year.  Thailand, 
which  has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  economic  develop)- 
ment  plan,  requires  capital  goods  on  an  increased  scale. 


British  Steel  Piling  Co.,  Vales  Plant  Register,  Ruston  &  i 
Hornsby.  R.  H.  Neal  &  Co.,  Morrison  Marshall  &  Hill  I 
Ltd.  Your  correspondent  understands  that  furthermore  i 
I'hailand  placed  recently  orders  for  telephone  equipment  j 
with  G.E.C.,  for  a  railway  bridge  with  The  Cleveland 
Bridge  &  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  for  equipment  of  jute  mills 
with  James  Mackie  &  Sons  Ltd.,  while  George  Cohen,  Sons 
&  Co.  Ltd.  recently  supplied  to  Thailand  machinery  and 
equipment  to  the  value  of  about  £80,000,  including  £18,000  / 
worth  of  pumpnng  equipment.  I 


HARLEY,  MULLION  &  Co .  Ltd 

Founded  1898 

Agents  for  the  Sale  and 
Purchase  of  Shipping  Property. 

Building  Contracts  Arranged. 

Licensed  Shipping  Valuers . . . 
Chartering  Brokers  in  all  Trades 

LUMLEY  HOUSE,  43 '51,  ST  MARY  AXE,  LONDON  E.C.3. 
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INDIA’S  MANGANESE 
ORE  EXPORTS 

by  A.  James 

The  authors  of  India’s  Five-Year  Plan  described 
minerals  as  “  wasting  assets,”  as  ‘‘  once  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground  and  utilised,  they  are  lost  for  ever.” 
They  recommended  that  minerals  ”  should,  therefore,  be 
treated  on  a  different  footing  from  replenishable  natural 
resources.”  (Government  of  India  publication.  The 
First  Five  Year  Plan.)  With  regard  to  manganese  ore 
the  Plan  called  for  ‘‘  strict  conservation  of  reserves,”  as 
there  is  no  definite  information  on  the  extent  of  reserves  and 
in  addition  there  is  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  expanding  indigenous  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The  Planning  Commission  declared  that  “  the  aim  should 
be  to  convert  the  ore  into  ferro-manganese  and  manganese 
chemicals  for  purposes  of  export  instead  of  exporting  it  in 
the  raw  condition.”  This  “  conservation  ”  attitude  found 
its  expression  in  1948,  when  export  control  was  introduced 
and  ceiling  limits  were  fixed  for  export  of  high  and  low 
grade  varieties.  Later,  however,  the  Indian  Government 
decided  on  a  policy  to  export  during  a  “  temporary  period  ” 
high  grade  ores  to  the  extent  of  1  million  ton  per  annum, 
and  the  exports  of  manganese  ore  rose  from  614,000  tons  in 
1949  to  808,000  tons  in  1950  and  to  952,000  tons  in  1951. 

The  increase  in  ore  exports  has  been  dictated  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  India’s  foreign  trade  policy.  Minerals  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  item  in  the  country’s  exports.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  during  the  11 -month  period  April  1st, 
1952,  to  February  28th,  1953,  the  total  value  of  India’s 
exports  of  metals,  ores  and  minerals  reached  Rs.381 
million,  as  against  Rs.  106.2  million  and  Rs.  180.7  million 
during  the  corresponding  periods  in  1950-1  and  1951-2  re¬ 
spectively.  The  value  of  manganese  ore  exports  constituted 
a  substantial  part  of  these  overall  exports,  and  they  rose 
from  Rs.69.5  million  during  the  above  mentioned  11 -month 
period  of  1950-1  to  Rs. 111.1  and  to  Rs.197.0  during  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1951-2  and  1952-3  respectively 
The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  manganese  ore 
exports  and  also  the  large  amounts  of  the  ore  which  were 
exported  to  the  dollar  area. 

INDIA’S  MANGANESE  ORE  EXPORTS 

1950-1  1951-2  1952-3 

(1 1  months  period,  April-February) 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  exports 

...  727,566 

1,004,602 

1,301,192 

Incl.  to  UK 

94,494 

96,970 

132,604 

Sweden 

1,539 

14,100 

11,173 

Norway 

3,100 

6,794 

15,379 

W.  Germany 

28,062 

132,142 

137,060 

France 

2.600 

34,889 

37,259 

Italy 

5,610 

45,350 

19,488 

Japan 

40,743 

128,939 

41,364 

Canada 

9,300 

13,470 

5,000 

USA 

...  525,751 

'  508,453 

865,065 

Other  countries 

16,367 

23,495 

36,800 

The  increase  of  exports  to  the  USA  was  caused  by  the 
US  stockpiling  purchases  In  India  which  together  with  the 
Gold  Coast.  South  Africa  and  Brazil  has  the  largest  known 
manganese  ore  reserves,  the  other  large  manganese  ore 
producing  country  being  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  at  present  the  selling  of  high  grade  manganese 
ore  does  not  represent  any  difficulty,  Mr.  H.  R.  Holmes, 
the  Chairman  of  The  Central  Provinces  Manganese  Ore 
Co.  Ltd.,  warned  recently  that  “  in  course  of  time  we  may 
have  to  meet  severe  competition  from  other  sources  of 
supply  which  are  in  process  of  being  developed,”  and  em¬ 
phasised  the  ”  importance  to  aim  at  maintaining  a  market 
of  a  lasting  nature  for  Indian  manganese  ore.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  connection  the  dissatisfaction  among  large 
buyers  ”  with  the  varying  methods  adopted  at  the  ports  in 
India  in  assessing  the  export  duty  on  manganese  ore.”  and 
added  that  ”  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  minimize  this 
irritation  to  our  buyers,  with  a  view  to  retaining  their  good 
will.” 


Among  the  problems  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
future  of  India’s  manganese  ore  mining  industry  is  the 
obligation  to  carry  out  extensive  exploration  work  and  to 
obtain  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  country’s  ore  reserves,  as 
well  as  to  carry  out  research  work  on  the  benification  of 
low  grade  ore,  i.e.  those  containing  less  than  42  per  cent 
manganese.  The  importance  of  these  problons  have  been 
stressed  in  the  Five  Year  Plan. 


MEN  OF  STEEL  IN  ARMOUR 


This  fine  example  of  Elizabethan  armour 
is  attributed  to  be  the  work  of  Jacobe. 


The  historical  associatioin  of  steel  in 
England  chronicled  through  the  ages, 
show  how  dependent  we  have  become 
upon  its  production.  From  medieval 
days  of  valour  come  the  epics  of  steel- 
clad  knights  immortalised  by  the 
world's  storytellers.  Today  its  mani¬ 
fold  uses  in  industry  and  everyday 
life  have  become  legion-  civilisation 
itself  is  woven  over  a  framework  of 
iron  and  steel. 

England  is  a  land  through  whose 
veins  flows  th:  life  blood  of  tradition 
—  steel  and  its  record  of  service  has 
become  a  symbol  of  England,  her 
guardian  and  her  foundation. 


A4onufociurert  at 

ALLOY  &  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  COMPANY  LIMITED 
SHEFFIELD.  3.  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  hheflield  24304  (7  lines)  Telegrams:  Hallamsteel,  Sheffield 
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In  regard  to  home  consumption,  the  Plan  estimates 
that  by  1955-6  the  annual  requirements  will  increase  to 
100,000  tons,  as  against  70,000  tons  in  1950,  whereby,  in 
fact,  nearly  90,000  tons  were  consumed  in  India  in  1951. 
Lastly,  the  Western  Powers’  policy,  specially  that  of  the 
USA,  is  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  marketing 
the  ore,  but  this  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Indian  Government. 


Japan  Signs  Trade  Pact  with  Formosa 

According  to  the  new  trade  pact  signed  on  June  13th, 
the  volume  of  trade  between  Japan  and  Formosa  will 


In  order  to  encourage  trade  the  monetary  restrictioa 
are  to  be  lifted  or  modified  wherever  possible.  The  trade 
arrangement  stipulates  that  business  is  to  be  transacted 
on  a  free  negotiated  basis. 

The  payment  arrangement  calls  for  US  dollat 
accounts  to  be  opened  with  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  ao 
identical  account  with  the  Bank  of  Taiwan,  no  interei 
being  allowed  on  these  accounts.  At  a  pre-arranged  date 
or  whenever  a  balance  of  US  $10  million  is  reached  in  the 
account,  a  payment  is  to  be  made  in  gold  or  in  a  mutual^ 
agreed  currency. 

The  first  major  joint  effort  will  materialise  in  AuguM 
with  the  establishment  in  Formosa  of  a  new  mill,  to  be  called 


amount  to  the  value  of  US  $74.5  million,  as  compared 
with  US  $50  million  the  previous  year. 

Japan  will  export  to  Formosa  fertilisers,  machinery, 
vehicles,  textiles,  metal  products,  medicine  and  medical 
equipment,  rolling  stock,  marine  products,  flour,  etc. 

Formosa  will  send  Japan  sugar,  rice,  salt,  bananas, 
pineapples,  coal  and  other  goods. 

Two  of  Formosa’s  local  salt  manufacturing  plants  will 
be  designated  exclusively  for  production  under  the  new 
plan.  The  Japanese  will  invest  capital  not  exceeding 
49  per  cent  of  the  total  invested  capital  in  the  project.  All 
the  salt  produced  by  these  two  plants  will  be  exported  to 
Japan. 


the  “  Ching  Lun  Textile  Corporation,”  which  will  engage  in 
the  cultivation  and  processing  of  jute,  ramie  and  oth* 
fibres.  The  corporation  will  also  deal  with  the  importi^ 
of  textile  machinery.  Technical  advice  and  machinery  will 
be  supplied  to  the  new  corporation  by  Japan. 


Correction 

We  regret  that  in  the  article  “  The  Chinese  in  lnd<> 
nesia  ”  by  Audrey  G.  Donnithorne,  published  in  the  Apd 
issue  of  Eastern  World,  the  sentence  “  In  April  the  writ! 
was  in  Surabaya  when  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  that  city,' 
should  have  read  “.  .  .  when  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  tltf 
city.”  We  apologise  for  this  error. 
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